PREFACE 


^ The foUowiiig pages are meant to serve as an introduction to 
tile study of Vi§akhadatta and his Mudra-R§k]§asa. In seven 
chapters I have tried to deal with all the important topics con- 
cerning Visakhadatta and his play that a student of Sanskrit 
literature may be expected to know. Chapter I gives all the avail- 
able information about Vi^khadatta and discusses the problems 
of his'date, patronage, and scholarship. The second chapter gives 
a detailed analysis of the Mudila-Raksasa and is followed by 
an equally detailed critical appreciation thereof in the next 
chapter. Characters in the Mudra-Rjak^asa form the subject 
matter of the chapter that follows, which also contains a dis- 
cussion regarding the hero of the play. The sources are dealt 
with in the next chapter ; while in chapter VI the pfay is 
analysed from the view-point of ViMkhadatta's workmanship ; 
and an attempt is made to point out the various devices by means 
of which he has succeeded in transforming the dry bones of 
the tale derived from his sources into an artistic play. Herein 
are also discussed questions like the three unities, the Mhdra- 
Rak^asa and the stage, and the structure of the Mudra-Rak^asa 
according to the rules of Sanskrit dramaturgy. The last chapter 
is devoted to the society as reflected in the JVfudra-Rak^asa 
and discusses also the view, formerly held by some regarding its 
standard of morality on the whole. * 

From this brief description of the contents of these pages it will 
be evident that I have tried to make this introduction as com- 
plete as possible even for the purposes of the University 
student. In this work I have utilized the labours of all my 
predecessors in the field ; and I thank them all here for all 
the valuable help I have derived from them. Special mention 
may, however, .be made of the editions of the play by Telang 
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and Prof. Dhru^a, and also of the ‘Signet Ring’ a masterly 
_ English translation- of the play with a highly valuable Post- 
script and Introduc:ory Note by R. S. Pandit. 

It is needless to add that I shaU feel my labours well re-paid 
if these pages are found useful by those for whom they are 
intended ; and that any suggestions for improvement v/ill be 
gratefully received. 


H. P. T. College, Nasik : 
12th October, 1948. 


G. V. D. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE AUTHOR 


' 


It is quHe a usual experience, painful though it be, of a 
student of Sanskrit literature to be confronted with insurmount- 
able difficulties in his attempt to gather personal information 
about any particular author and fix his date even by the 
century. The authors themselves, for reasons of their own, are 
more often than not very reticent about themselves ; and most 
of them do nothing beyond giving their own name and that 
of their work, and sometimes the nam^ of one or two of their 
ancestors. A few others are found to add the name of their 
patron or a contemporary ruling prince who very often is 
found to be almost impossible to identify beyond any doubt. 
The result of all this naturally is very tantalising to the stu- 
dent of Sanskrit literature, particularly when he finds names 
like Kialidlasa also tossed to and. fro through a period of 
several centuries. Dates in Sanskrit literature form an unend- 
ing problem, indeed ! And Visakhadatta is not an exception 
to the gaieral rule. 


Our knowledge about the personal account of Visakhadatta 
does not go much beyond what he himself has given in the 
prologue and the Bharatavakya of his Mudiia-nafc§asa. But 
even there we are confronted with variae lectienae which go a 
long way to create confusion. Thus the very name of the 
author is found spelt in two different ways as Visakhadatta 
and Visdkhadeva. But this need not detain us very long ; for 
we find that the names of both the father and the grandfather 
of our author end in datta, a circumstance which helps us to 
. conclude that his name also must have a similar ending. Thus 
we know that the author of the Mudra-rialc?asa is VMakha- 
datta (a poet), son of Mahailaja Bhiaskaradatta, and grand- 
son of Samanta. Vaifesvaradatta. 
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About his caste and native place we are left completely in 
^ the dark. But it may be noted that the two principal charac- 
ters in the play are Brahmana by caste. Again m act VII 
when Canakya is about to touch R^asa, the latter tells 
him that he is contaminated by the touch of the Caindalas and 
as such should not be touched, and the former sets aside his 
misapprehension by declaring that those whom he took for 
Oaindialas were none but his own trusted spies. ^ These facts 
together with the respect shown in the play to the Brahmaiias 
in the prologue, ^ and the absence of Vidusaka^ perhaps may 
be interpreted as indicating that our author, like those of the 
Veoisamhara and the Uttara-Ramacarita, had a soft corner 
for the Briahmanas ; and this may again be taken to suggest 
that Vi'sakhadatta himself was a Brahmana. As for the native 
place of our author nothing can be said very definitely, though 
from the geographical knowledge displayed by him one may 
be justified in concluding that he was a northerner. Beyond 
that, however, we may not go for want of any sure grounds. 
‘The assumption', says Dr. De, ‘that the drama is a Bengal 
work is purely gratuitous and conjectural.^ Nor can our 
author be said to hail from Kasmira from the way m which 
the Klasmira prince Puskar^a is referred to in the play itself.® 
We must, therefore, leave this question here only and pass on 
to the next, arising out of the reference in the Bharata-vakya. 

Unfortunately^here also we are pursued by the discomfiting 
vmiae lectiome viz. Candraguptah, Avmttivarnm, Dantivarmd, 
and Rantivarmd, and two others which are obvious corrup- 
tions of the last one, which itself is rather suspicious. Danti- 
varma is said to be the reading of several southerp MSS and 
is, on that account, accepted as the correct reading by some 
scholars.® Dhundiraja, a commentator, reads Candragupta 
and some ^ scholars follow him in tliis respect Nor are cham- 
pions® wanting for the reading Avantivarma. Whatever be 
the corra:t reading, it is to be observed that -Visakhadatta is 
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here referring evidently to *a ruling prince of his day. But it 
is doubtful .whether the prince, thus referred to in the Bharata- 
vakya, is also a patron. In fact there is nothing to warrant 
such an assumption. 

It is, however, obvious that fixing the reading in the Bharata- 
vahya and then fixing the identity of the prince referred to 
therein would go a long way to settle the problem of the date 
of our author. We have already seen that there are cham- 
pions for all the readings except Rantivarma and its variants, 
which makes it impossible for us to fix the reading with cer- 
tainty. It may yet be interesting to see how attempts have 
been made to identify the various princes mentioned in the 
various readings and how our author is assigned variously to 
different centuries of the Christian era. 

Dhupidiraja!, the commentator referred to above, accepts 
the reading Candraguptah and identifies him with king 
Candragupta Maurya, one of the characters in the play itself. 
This view, however, has been rejected on the ground that the 
stanxa in which it occurs does not form an integral part of the 
play. Such a reference may only be taken as a eulogy" of some 
contemporary prince. Some scholars,^ therefore, suggest that 
the reference here is to some prince bearing the name Candra- 
gupta whom they identify as Candragupta'* II of the Gupta 
dynasty. This view they try to justify by arguing that the 
play shows Kusumpura in a flourishing condition and that 
Buddhism in the play appears to be still far from its decay 
and disappearance in India — conditions which obtained when 
Fa Hien was in India, but were absent when India was visited 
by Hiuen Tsang. Jayaswah® i^nds support to this view by 
pointing out that our play contains a covert defence of the 
scandalous murder of the tSaka Satrap by Candragupta men- 
tioned by Baiia in his Har?acarita. According to these scho- 
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lars then Visakhadatta is a contemporary of Candragupta II 
of the Gupta dynasty, and must, therefore, belong to the 5th 
centuiy a.d. 

Mr. Rangaswami Sarasvatiii evidence of several old 

and reliable Malabar MSS. of the Mudra-raksasa accepts 
Dantivarma as the correct reading and identifies Danti- 
varma as the ruler of the Pallava dynasty about 720 a,d. This 
identification, however, is far from being acceptable for more 
reasons than one,^“ the most important of them being that this 
king is not known to have saved the land from the tyranny 
of the Mlecchas, as he is described to have done in the Bharata- 
vakya. 

The reading Avantivarma is favoured by Telang inspite of 
the fact that he has accepted in his text the reading Candra- 
guptah which he has done evidently to be in conformity with 
the commentary of Dhupdimja which he lias published. 
According to him the Avantivarma mentioned here is the 
Maukhari prince of that name, father of Grahavarman, the 
husband of RajyasrI, the sister of Sri Harsa of Kanouj. This 
view has been accepted by Macdonell, Rapson, and Dhruva. 
There is, however, one more Avantivarma' known to Indo- 
logists, the one who ruled at Kasmira from 857 to 884 a,.d. 
Jacobi^® accepts this identification and holds that the play 
was actually enacted before the prime minister of the Avanti- 
varm§ on the second of December, 860 a.d. But in the play 
itself we see Visakhadatta describing Pu§karaksa,^^ the prince 
of Kasmira as a mleccha (a derogatory term), which he would 
not have done had he reallf been a protege of Avantivarma of 
Kasmira. 

It would thus be seen that there are two views which appear 
to be equally strong ; (i) that Viiakhadatta flourished under 
Candragupta II of the Gupta dynasty (375-413 A-D.); and 
(ii) that Vi:§akhadatta*s patron was Anantivarma Maukhari 
(579-600 A.D.). Let us now turn to other pieces of evidence 
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available in this connection and in their light try to fix 
if possible the date of Visakhadatta. . 

In this connection three points deserve to be taken into 
consideration one by one. First there is the idea about the 
moon-eclipse. In the prolo^e the Sutradhara declares that 
he is well-versed in the Jyotih-isastra and that, for aught he 
knows, though the wicked planet is about to swallow the Candra, 
yet he v/ould be saved from the danger owing to his conjunc- 
tion with Budha. The idea of the Budha-yoga having a 
counteracting influence on the moon-eclipse was preva- 
lent before the days of Varahamihira who has merely repu- 
diated it in his famous Brhatsaimhita.^® This shows that 
Visakhada,tta must be rather earlier than Varahamihira 
(c. 490 A.D.). The next point to be considered is the attitude 
shown by our poet towards Jainism and Buddhism. In Act VII 
St. 5 the deeds of the Buddhas are referred to with great res- 
pect^*^ which shows that Buddhism was yet held in good esteem. 
This naturally points to a date far anterior to that of its 
decay after the seventh century. Reference to the trouble of 
the Mlecchas in the Bharata-vakya^'^ is the last point that v/e 
may note here. Wilson^® identifies the Mlecchas with the 
Pathan princes and assigns the play to the 11th or the 12th 
century. Talang,^® on the other hand, is inclined to identify 
the Mlecchas las the early Muhomedan invaders of India and 
assigns the work to the 7th century a.d. Mcdonell and Rap* 
son agree with him. But it is not unlikely that by Mlecchas 
are to be understood the Hunas who were a growing menace 
in the Gupta period. It is even more probable that this plot 
suggested itself to our author on account of the identity of the 
names of the princes. 

The date problem has been attacked in yet another direc- 
tion on the basis of resemblances of ideas and phraseology 
between the Mudm-ilaksasa on the one hand and some other 
works in Sanskrit literature on the other. Thus it is found 
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that the second benedictory stanza of our play closely resem- 
bles the Harivijaya, II. 55-56 of Ratnikara, a court-poet of 
Avantivarma of Kasmira. But this resemblance only proves 
our author’s priority over Ratniakara, since, as we have already 
seen above, this Avantivarma can’t be the prince referred to 
by him. A similar resemblance is to be noticed between 
Mu. Ra. IV. 10 and the Kiratarjunlya II. 47 cd. of Bharavi 
who belongs to the close of the 5th century a.d. Raghuvathsa 
VII. 43 &. 56 have again been adduced as parallels to Mu. Ra. 
V. 23 and VII. 21 respectively. But the coincidences here are 
only too feeble to be of any use in settling the question of 
chronology for good. The same perhaps may be said about the 
coincidence between Mu. Ra. I. 14d and the Sisupalavadha, 
XVI. 84d ; for though the change of ca into api has been 
declared to be introduced by Miagha merely for the sake of 
change, it must be admitted that this may not be accepted as 
a very conclusive evidence for fixing the date of Visiakhadatta.2<5 
Resemblances between our play and the Mrcchakatika 
are indeed close and numerous also®^ ; and it would not be 
wrong to conclude on their strength that our author had the 
Mrcchakatika before him when he composed the present play. 
But this does not help us much in fixing the date of Visakha- 
datta since the date of the Mrcchakatika itself is as yet an 
open problem. There is one more case of this type. Mu. Ra. 
11. 17 is found to* correspond to the 27th stanza of Bharatr- 
hairi's Nitiisataka. From this it is argued that the Mudra- 
raksasa is earlier than 651 A.D., the year in which Bhartr- 
hari is said to have passed away. But even here a difficulty 
crops up owing to the presence of varia lectio viz. ®inas 
tvam ivodvahanti” or “ °na na parityajanti If the fonner 
is the genuine reading we shall have to conclude that the 
stanza primarily belongs to the play because of the dramatic 
mode of expression in which it is couched. Bhartrhari would 
in that case be the borrower and hence later than our author. 
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But if the second reading' is genuine the tables would be turn- 
ed just the opposite way thus proving the priority of Bhartf- 
hari over VisaMiadatta. There is also as third probability of 
both the authors having borrowed from some common source. 
The author of the Dasarupavaloka^^ accepts the first reading 
as given above and attributes the stanza to Bhartrhari. This 
circumstance adds to our difficulty and makes the problem 
still more trite. In general, however, it may here be observed 
that any attempt to fix the date of our author on thfe strength 
of verbal resemblamces between Mu. Ra. on the one hand 
and some other works in Sanskrit literature on the other is 
bound to be futile, though such resemblances may at the most 
be taken to indicate a probability in a certain direction. 

Let^lrs now turn to the external evidence that is availa- 
ble for fixing the date of Viiakhadatta. There are several 
commentaries^^ on the Mudra-mksasa. But none of these is 
known to be earlier than about the middle of the 14th century 
A.D. The same is the cases with the other versions^'^ of the 
story of the play, both in prose as well as in verse, the earliest 
of these being the prose version of Ananta Pandita (first half 
of the 17th century A.D.). Thus we find that the evidence 
supplied by these is not of much value for our purposes. 
Among anthologies we find only two containing verses ascribed 
to Viiakhadatta or Visakhadeva. Vallabhadeva in his Subha- 
sitavali has quoted two verses^^ of Visakhadeva whom 
Mr. Peterson identified with the author of the Mudra-raksasa. 
This identification is not generally accepted, nor are the verses 
in question to be found in our play. Sridharadiasa in his 
Saduktikarnamita has given two stanzas^® as composed by 
Visaldiadatta. Even these are not to be traced in the Mudra- 
raksasa. But if the author of these stanzas is the same as our 
author he can be placed before 1205 a,d. The earliest work 
to quote from the Mudra-raksasa and refer to it by name is 
the Dasaruii^avaloka of Dhanika (10th century A.i).). It, 
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its author. If we read the’ Mudrarafe^asa from this point of 
view we shall find Yisakhadatta showing his acquaintance, 
(and sometimes even proficiency) not only with belles-lettres 
but also with scientific works and also with fine arts. To 
even a causal reader is evident the mastery of Visakha- 
datta over the Sanskrit language and its grammar. The very 
fact that he has in his Mudra-r^asa used no less than 
seventeen metres, and quite successfully too, is enough to 
show that he has good acquaintance with Sanskrit prosody. 
Variation of style in accordance with the subject-matter and 
the use of various figures of speech bear ample testimony to 
his knowledge of Sahitya-sastra. That he must have studied 
dramaturgy and acquired proficiency in it can very well be 
seen from the vray in which he has succeeded in shaping a 
highly interesting play out of the sordid and crude material that 
he could gather from his sources, historical as well as Paura- 
nic. But that is not all. In two places at least he has referred 
to technicalities of dramaturgy, thus showing his deep interest 
and proficiency in that science. Thus in the sixth act of the 
Mudm-raksasa when Siddharthalca tells Samiddharthaka that 
Malayaketu has been captivated by Bhadrabhata and others 
the latter in wonder, asks how it could be ; for Bhadrabhata and 
others were known to have resorted to Malayaketu out of dis- 
affection for Candragupta. It is here that Sarniddharthaka by 
way of comparison adds that the situation was just like a drama 
composed by an inferior plia<ywright in which the matter in the 
beginning (i.e. mukhasandhi) differs widely from that in the 
end (i.e, nirvahapasandhi).^^ xhe reference here to the two 
sandhis and also to the rule, that the matter in both these 
sandhis must be the same for a drama to be successful, shows 
clearly that Yisakhadatta was very well acquainted with 
Natyasastra. The same again is shown by the third stanza^® 
of the fourth act of the Mudrartaksasa where Rak§asa com- 
pares the worries of a minister like himself to those of a play- 
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wright ; and while doing so uses’ certain technical terms of 
■ dramaturgy. In fact this stan2a has been quoted by Vagbhata 
in his Kavyanusasana as showing Visakhadatta’s proficiency 
in natyasastra. The use of the various Prakrits in the play 
can be taken to be indicative of Visakhadatta’s acquaintance 
with and mastery over the Prakrits. Through one of his cha- 
racters Visakhadatta would even seem to declare that he is 
also a priakrta kavi.^^ 

Indications are not wanting of the sound knowledge of 
Visakhadatta of other branches of scientific literature. The 
whole play is deeply saturated in a political atmosphere. The 
plots and the counter-plots of Ralusasa and Canakya, the 
bristling crowd of spies on either side, the atmosphere charged 
with suspicion, trials and punishments, and the highly political 
discussion between Canakya and Candragupta — all these show 
Visakhadatta's deep knov/ledge of Artha^astra. The impression 
thus gathered is further confirmed by the exuberant use of 
the technical terms^® of Arthasastra almost at every step. 
There is also a direct reference to the arthasastrakarah in 
general and to the Dapdanitise of Uisanas in particular. The 
other science in which our author seems to be proficient is the 
jyotih-sastra. In the very prologue of our play we find the 
sutradhara referring to his proficiency in this science with all 
its sixty-four parts and declaring that there would be no moon- 
eclipse that day since the conjunction with Budha is sure to 
save the moon from the danger.^^ We have already observed 
above that the idea about the moon-eclipse being counter-acted 
by the budha-yoga belongs to the Sarhhita period i.e. prior 
to the date of Varahamihira. Again we are told that Jlva- 
siddhi the ksapanaka is only a Briahmaina named Indusarman 
who is proficient not only in politics but also in catu^^astyanga 
jyotiJ^Mstra.^^ A deeper knowledge of this science is displayed 
by the author in Act IV where Raksasa requests the monk to 
find out an auspicious day for him to start an expedition ; and 
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the latter in very technical terms points out that the evening 
of that very day (it was full-moon day of MargaSr§a) was 
very auspicious, indeed ! And when Rakgasa raises an objec- 
tion saying that the tithi was not quite auspicious, the monk 
points out that the influence of naksatra and lagna is four 
and sixty-four times respectively as much as that of the tithi, 
so that it would not be wise on the part of Raki^asa to let such 
auspicious day pass off simply in view of the tithi. He also 
adds further that the lagna of Budha is very auspicious and 
that Rafe^asa would derive great benefit if he goes by the aus- 
picious influence of the moon.^^ From all this it will be quite 
evident that Visakhadatta was a deep student of the jyotib- 
4istra!. The other sastra which our author seems to have 
thoroughly mastered is the nyaya The Mudna-rak^asa V. 10^^ 
speaks of the five conditions which every hetu has to satisfy 
if it is to be valid, and also of the fallacies arising from the 
violation of one or more of these conditions. It also contains 
the technical term mgraha ; and the fact that the nyaya ter- 
minology has been utilised by our poet for a simile to illus- 
trate the conditions which crown a king with success or land 
him into disaster and defeat is enough to convince the reader 
of Vii§akhadatta’s proficiency in Nyaya. 

Vi)§akhadatta has also shown his acquaintance with our 
mythology by referring to the tia^iKjaiva dance oi God ’Siva in 
liis nindi/^ to the idea of God Vissiiiu waking up in the montli 
of Kiartika^^ (on the ekiadas, which on that account is called 
the prabodhini ekada^^), to the story of the sakti conferred by 
Indra on Kaiiiia who had preserved it really for destroying 
Arjuna, but had to spend it on Ghatotkaca, son of Bhima by 
Hi'dimba,^^ to the destracticm of the Vji^is,^^ and to the 
famous story of king ?§ibi offering his own flesh just to save a 
pigeon from a falcon^® (who were in fact Agni and India res- 
pectively so disguised). Vi^hadatta seems to be acquaint- 
ed not only with the Brahmanical religion and also the pauranic 
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idea of feeding Brahmaiias at the time of the moon-eclipse^<j 
or some feastive occasions or of giving away things belonging 
to the deceased to Brahmanas by way of obsequal gifts, 
but also with the so-called heretical systems of Buddhism'' and 
Jainism.-^® Of the fine arts w^e find the art of painting referred 
to in one place^^ in our play ; and we may reasonably infer 
from that reference that Visakhadatta had some acquaintance 
with that art also. ' 

We may now bring this chapter to a close by making a 
brief reference to the other works ascribed to our author. Here 
it must be observed at the very outset that no other work of 
Visakhadatta has come down to iis in any form, though from 
references in other works he would possibly seem to have 
composed some more works beside the Mudra-iiaksasa. Thus 
find Ramacandra and Gujiiacandra quoting seven times 
from a work named Dev!candragupta,®<^ ascribing it to Vi^kha- 
deva. This work has not as yet been unearthed ; but from 
references and citations it would appear that it is a drama in 
five acts, if not more, dealing in all probability with the stor>^ 
of Kumara Candragupta in the guise of a woman rescuing 
DhruvadevI who had been abducted by a Saka prince. This 
w^'ork is again referred to by Bhoja in his Srfigaraprakasa and 
also by Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the Natyasastra 
of Bharata, qf course, without naming the author.®^ AbM- 
sarikavancitaka or Abhisarikabandhitaka is yet another work^^ 
— ^again a drama in all probability — ^w^hich has been referred to 
and quoted from by both Abhinavagupta as well as Bhoja. 
This also is ascribed to Visakhadeva, It is based on a love 
legend of Udayana and Padmlavati. The former left the 
latter under the suspicion that she had killed his son, when 
disguising herself as a (Sabarl and playing the role of an abhisa- 
rika, the latter won back the love of her tender-minded hus- 
Imd. It must here be observed that both these works are 
said to be the work of Visakhadeva (and not Vi^khadatta) 
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whose identity with the author of the Mudra-rak^asa is by no 
means very definitely established. Prof. Dhruva^^ has pointed 
out that the Sadukti-kannamrta quotes two stanzas ascribing 
them to Visakhadatta ; ■ and concludes that our author must 
have composed another drama based on the story of the Rama- 
yana. Besides these there are two anu^tubh verses^-^ which in the 
Subha^itavali are ascribed to Visakhadeva whom Dr. Peterson 
is inclined to identify with the author of the Mudm-raksasa, 
relying on the variant reading in the prologue which would 
give the author’s name as Visakhadeva. This identification has, 
however, not been generally accepted. Our author can, 
therefore, be said to have' composed only one play to be sure, 
while the ascription of the other works or plays to him is 
rather doubtful depending as it does on the assumption of the 
identity of our Visakhadatta with that of the Subha§itavali 
and also with Visakhadeva referred to by Bhoja, Abhinava- 
gupta, land others. 


chapter ii 


THE PLOT 
The Prologue 

After the recital of the nandi suggestive of the arduous 
task and the limitations that Cajiiakya has set himself and 
also the crooked policies involved in the whole affair, the stage- 
manager appears on the stage saying that he has been asked 
to enact the Mudit-iik^asa, a fresh play from the pen of the 
poet Visakhadatta, son of Maharaja Bhaskaradatta, and 
grand-son of Samanta Valtesvaradatta. He is quite confident 
of success in his undertaking since he has been fortunate 
enough to have an appreciative audience. So he proposes to 
have some music ; and hence turns homeward. Entering his 
home he finds ail the inmates there very hotly busy in grand 
preparations. His curiosity is roused and he calls his wife and 
asks her the occasion for all this. He is told in reply that 
Brahmarias have been asked to dinner ; for it is reported that 
there was going to be a moon-eclipse that day. The stage- 
manager assures his wife that the rumour was quite baseless ; 
for from whatTie knows of astronomy — and that is not a little 
—he can see that the malicious planet is about to swallow the 
Candra, full as he is ; but that its conjunction with Budha is 
sure to save the Candra from the danger. While the stage- 
manager is thus assuring his wife, from behind the curtain is 
heard the question as to who dared to attack Candra as long 
as he was there? The na^ wonders who it was that, creature 
of this mortal world that he is, had the ambition of saving the 
Candra against the attack of a planet. The stage-manager, in 
order to make the person repeat his question, repeats what he 
has already said and on listening to the question recognizes 
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that it was Ciaakya who has mistaken the whole context and 
understood candra-grahana in his speech to stand for an attack 
on Candragupta by the enemy. At this the stage-manager 
leaves the stage along with his wife ; and Cainakya appears 
on the stage repeating the same question in an angry mood. 

ACT I 

Ca|i:iakya, as we have already seen, has appeared on the 
stage in an agry mood. Then taking his seat on a chair to 
which his attention is drawn by his pupil, he indulges in a 
monologue which makes us acquainted with his various 
schemes and plots and also the purpose behind them all. He 
begins by complaining against the publicity received among 
the citizens of Kusumpura by the fact that Raksasa, incensed 
by the destruction of the Naoda race, has formed an alliance 
with Malayaketu roused to anger by the assasination of his 
father and is preparing to launch an attack on Candragupta 
with a vast army. Soori, however, he regains his confidence 
and declares that he can check all such rumours and adds that 
he, inspite of the fulfilment of his vow, will continue to be 
Candragupta’s minister till Raksasa is yoked into the service 
of the latter. It is with this end in view alone that he . has 
caused the last scion of the Nanda race, Sarvarthasiddhi, to 
be assassinated. But instead of being disheartened thereby, 
Raki§asa has still continued his loyalty to his 'former masters 
and made all the greater efforts to destroy Candragupta and his 
party by forming an alliance with Malayaketu. It is on 
account of this very noble trait in his character that Canakya 
desires so ardently to win over Rfik^sa to Candra-gupta. 

Various indeed are the measures taken by Caa^akya to 
accomplish his object. He has set afloat a rumour that it was 
Rak^sa who has killed Parvataka, an ally of Candragupta 
(and consequently of Camakya) through a poison-maiden. To 
give full credence to this rumour he has scared away Malaya- 
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ketu, the son of Parvataka, through Bhagurayaiia by letting 
him know that his father was killed by Caiiakya. Spies under 
various disguises have been employed with a view to ascer- 
tain the loyalty or otherwise of the people. Trustworthy per- 
sons of veritable integrity and devotion have been employed 
as aide-de-camp of Candragupta. And last, but not the least, 
a dear friend versed in politics and astronomy has already 
been sent to form close friendship with all the ministers of the 
Nandas under the guise of a K'sapa,riaka. Thus Canakya is 
now quite confident that but for Candragupta’s indifference 
towards administrative affairs nothing is amiss on their side. 
He, at the same time, does not fail to appreciate the attitude 
of indifference shown by Candragupta,. 

While Canakya is thus indulging in his monologue within, 
one of his spies (Nipunaka) in the guise of a yiamapatika is 
seen without singing in praise of Yama, and trying to enter 
into the abode of Canakya. At the door, however, he is stop- 
ped by Canakya’s pupil, who takes all his talk to be only 
irrelevant and nonsensical. Oariakya, of course, catches the 
inner significance of the remarks and asks him to come in. 
At once Canakya recognizes him to be Nipuinaka and asks 
him to give an account of his mission. 

Nipunaka tells that all were deeply attached to Candragupta, 
except three viz. (i) JIvasiddhi, a monk, who is reported to 
have directed the poison-maiden sent by Raksasa to Parvates- 
vara ; (ii)M§akatadasa, a dear friend of Riak?asa ; and (iii) 
Candanadasa, a very rich jeweller with whom Rak§asa has 
kept his wife and children before leaving the capital. CaDakya 
knows that the first is none but his own dear friend ; and that 
the second is only a kayastha, to manage whom Siddharthaka 
has already been directed. The third, he concludes, must be 
Riaksasa's d^est friend; and asks how Nipuoaka came to 
know that Rak^asa’s family was with him. When Nipujiaka 
in reply only produces RSk^asa's signet ring, CS;nakya in joy 
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says to himself that it is not the ring but I^k^asa himself 
that has fallen into his hands. 

At Cainakya's desire Nipunaka then narrates how as he was 
singing his songs and displaying the yamapata at the house 
of Candanadasa, a bonny child about five years old came out 
of an apartment and after a hue and cry was taken back per 
force by one woman whom he could not clearly see. In that 
confusion, however, a ring dropped down from the hand of 
the woman and roiled on to him without being noticed by her. 
Finding that it bore the name of F^asa he thought it fit to 
hand it over to Canakya. Nipunaka is promised good reward 
for all this service and given leave to depart. 

The ring now sets Cajiiakya thinking. He orders ink and 
paper to be brought and is thinking out the contents of his 
proposed letter by which Rak^asa must be captured, when a 
messenger comes in with Candragupta's request to be allowed 
to perform the obsequies of Parvateivara and give away the 
latter’s ornaments to Brahmanas. Caipakya readily grants the 
request, only desiring Candragupta to give the ornaments to 
the worthy Brahmajnas who would be sent by him after pro- 
perly putting them to test. Immediately Ganakya through his 
pupil directs three Brahmanas, all brothers, to receive the 
ornaments from Candragupta and see him with the same. 

All this, he declares, very well forms the latter part of his 
proposed letter. After a little thought he fix6s up the earlier 
part also and it pertains to the five great Mleccha princes, 
great friends of Raksasa. He was about to write their names 
in the letter, but suddenly he changes his mind and chooses 
to keep the contents only vague. Completing the letter he 
asks his pupil to ask Siddharthaka to get the letter written by 
Sakatadasa without any address thereon and without letting 
him know that he was doing it -for Qa^nakya, and then see 
him. At this stage Cartakya is quite confident that now Malaya- 
ketu is within his clutches. "Vinien Siddharthaka comes with 
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the letter as directed, Ca;?akya appreciates the beautiful hand 
of Sakatadasa and asks the former to seal it with the ring 
(of course, of Rak§asa). When that is done he further tells 
him that he should first ^re away the executioners and take 
away Sakatadasa from the place of execution to Riak§asa, and 
receiving a reward from the latter for having rescued his 
friend, be in his service for some time. Then as the enemies 
approached Kusumapura, he is to do something which Canakya 
whispers into his ear and is kept a secret at this stage. 

Having thus settled his future plans for the capture 
of Malayaketu, Ciaiijakya now, on behalf of Candragupta, 
orders Kalapasika and Dandapa^ika to banish Jivasiddhi with 
disgrace on the charge of having killed Parvat^vara. with a 
poison-maiden under the direction of Riak§asa ; and to impale 
i^katadasa, who under instructions from R^asa again has 
always been encouraging people to plot against the life of 
Candragupta, and throw ail his family into prison. Now as 
Gaiiakya wonders whether Rak^asa would be captured, Sid- 
dharthaka requ^ts that he has understood all that he was 
asked to do and that he should be allowed to depart. Canakya, 
thereon, hands over the letter and the signet ring to him and 
the former leaves the place. 

In the meanwhile the pupil returns saying that Kalapasika 
and Dandapasika are doing what they are told to do. He is 
then asked to bring Gandanadasa. Now this latter iias his 
own suspicions and declares that he has directed Dhanadasa 
and others to carry away the family of RiMc§asa to some safer 
place. On knowing of his arrival, Cijoakya very courteously 
asks him to take his seat ; and with- great insistence compels 
him to do so. Aftar preHminary enquiries about his trade 
Oaiiakya directly asks Candanadasa whether the defects of 
Gandragupta reminded the people of the good qualities of the 
former kings. On knowing from Gandanadfisa that people are 
far happier under the rule of Candragupta, CSiuakya declares 
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that kings also seek some gratification in return, not, however, 
in the form of money like the former kings, but in the form 
of absence of affliction, which would result from an attitude 
not hostile to the king. Candanadasa desires to know who 
has been suspected of being hostile to the king and is told in 
plain terms that he is the foremost among such persons, since 
he is sheltering Riafc§asa''s family in his house. When Can- 
danacfea pleads that the charge is baseless, C^iiakya tells him 
that it is not their existence in one’s house so much as the 
concealment of that fact that constitutes a crime. Thereon 
the latter tells that the family of Rak^asa was with him for 
some time ; but that it is not there at the moment and that 
he is not aware of its whereabouts. He is thereon threatened 
by Qahakya. Just at this moment a great tumult is heard 
outside, not once but twice ; and on enquiry, it is known that 
Jivasiddhi and Bakatadasa, who were plotting against the king, 
were being led to be severely punished. Ciaiii^ya asks Can- 
danadfisa to be wise enough to save himself and his family 
from a similar fate by surrendering Rafe^asa’s family. But 
inspite of repeated threats Candanadasa refuses to do so. 
Gajpakya very highly appreciates this attitude of Candana- 
dasa ; but pretending to be enraged he sends orders to Vijaya- 
pala to imprison Candanadasai and his family and confiscate 
his property ; and adds that Candragupta would order his 
execution. Candanadasa is, however, unnfoved ; for, as he 
said, his fall is due to some service to a friend and not to some 
personal misconduct. Here Cajpakya expresses his conviction 
that Ralc^asa would certainly try to save Candanadasa and 
would thus be in his hands. 

At this stage the pupil brings the news that Siddharthaka 
has taken away isakatadiasa from the place of execution. Cariakya 
is only glad to find that Siddharthaka has made a beginning ; 
but outwardly pretends to be angry ^ and directs his pupil to 
ask Bhagurayana to make the necessary arrangements. But 
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he also is found to have run away. Then a word is sent to 
Bhadrabhata and others to catch Bhagumyana. But the 
pupil comes to know that even they have absconded ; and 
feels that every thing was going wrong with his preceptor. 
But Capakya knows the facts behind these events and hence 
he silently wishes them all good luck, though openly he tries 
to appease his pupil by assuring him that even if the whole 
world would be arrayed against him he would not mind it 
so long as his brain, which helped him to uproot the Nandas, 
is intact. Then he remarks to himself ‘Now I have surely 
caught Riaki§asa like a wild elephant.' 

ACT II 

This act begins with the entrance of a spy of R^asa under 
the disguise of a snake-charmer, who in the course of con- 
versation speaks of his profession as being equal to that of 
a royal officer or a politician. Getting rid of a passer-by who 
had no access to Riak^asa's dwelling, he declares that Canakya 
and Rak§asa, consummate politicians both of them, have by 
their policies made the Goddess of Wealth to waver. 

Inside we see Rak§asa seated and attended by a servant 
He first reproaches Lak^mi for being indiscriminate in desert- 
ing the Nandas for the worthless Maurya. He then declares 
his determination to take away her resort itself by killing 
Candragupta. Then he goes on to explain what steps he has 
taken upto now and with what end in view. While leaving 
Kusumapura, he has left his wife and children behind at 
Candanadasa's place just to see that the efforts of his parti- 
sans are not slackened at the idea that Raksasa has deserted 
Kusumapura. fSakafadasa is stationed in Kusumapura with 
a huge wealth for helping and encouraging the spies and 
partisans plotting against the life of Candragupta and getting 
secret information. JIvasiddhi and others have been employed 
to cause a split in the enemy’s camp and get his news every 
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moment. With this preparation Rak^asa is quite sure that 
he would be able to avenge the destruction of the Nanda 
kings, provided fate is not against him. 

Just at tills moment comes the KahcukI with a set of orna- 
ments and a message from Malayaketu who has desired 
Rais^asa to put them on. Rak^asa, much against his will, does 
so only in due deference to the desire of Malayaketu ; and 
the Kahchuki goes away satisfied/ 

Then Rafeasa asks his attendant to see if any one was 
waiting to see him ; and leams from him that a snake-charmer 
was there. Raksasa takes this as an ill omen ; and asks his 
man to send him away satisfied. The snake-charmer, how- 
ever, insists that at least a short poem of his be taken to 
Raksasa, who on reading it understands its inner significance 
viz. that- the snake-charmer is one of his spies who has ga- 
thered information from Kusumapura. After a little thinking 
he remembers that it was Viradhagupta ; and asks his attend- 
ant to bring him in, saying that as he appears to be a good 
poet he would like to listen to some of his poems. 

As soon as Viradhagupta greets Raksasa, the latter sudden- 
ly addresses him by his real name, but immediately realizing 
his mistake turns the name into Virudhasma^ra. Then dis- 
missing all his attendants he asks him to take his seat. The 
latter also takes his seat and at the desire 5f the former com- 
mences his narration from the siege of Kusumapura by tlie 
enemies of Candragupta and Parvate^yara. This excites 
Raksasa who, soon realizing the situation!, is only filled with 
grief at the remembrance of the great favour of the Nandas 
he had enjoyed. Viradhagupta proceeding tells how Sarvartiia- 
siddhi left Kusumapura by a subterranean passage just to 
save his subjects from the great hardships inflicted on them 
by the siege, and how poor Parvatesvara was killed by the 
poison-maiden directed by him (i.e. R^^sa) to Candragupta. 
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This gives a rude shock to Rak^asa ; but he soon recovers 
himself and asks Viradhagupta to proceed. 

The latter then narrates how Malayaketu in fright deserted 
Kusumapura, how Vairocaka, the brother of Parvate§vara, was 
taken into confidence and installed a king along with Candra- 
gupta, and how Cajoakya declaring that Candragupta would 
enter the palace of the Nandas at midnight ordered the car- 
penters to make suitable decorations. But Damvarman was 
rather too hasty and had already decorated the outer porch 
of the palace ; and Ciinakya on knowing this only said that 
he would receive a proper reward for his diligence. Then 
C^akya declared that Candragupta's entrance would take 
place exactly at mid-night and at the same time divided the 
whole kingdom between Candragupta and Vairocaka. Here 
Rii^sa surmises that by thus dividing the kingdom Cariakya 
must already have arranged for the murder of Vairocaka, and 
at the same time has managed to wipe off the blame of the 
murder of Parvateisvara. Proceeding further, Vii^dhagupta 
teUs that Ca|iiakya made Vairochaka, all covered in garlands, 
seated on the female elephant of Candragupta, enter the palace 
of the Nandas. Naturally Damvarman mistook him for 
Candragupta and let the arch fall down. In the meanwhile 
Varvaraka, the driver of Vairocaka's elephant, tried to seize 
his scimitar which excited the elephant who now increased her 
speed and brought her driver just in time to die under the 
falling arch. Damvarman realized his miscarriage and with 
an iron bar killed Vairocaka mistaking him for Candragupta, 
and was himself pelted to death by the angry infantry. Rak- 
jasa, touched to the quick by this tale, asks him about 
Abhayadatta, the physician ; and is told how he also was 
detected by Cainakya and made to drink the poisoned medi- 
cine himself. He is again told how Pramodaka was suspect- 
ed owing to his lavishness and was put to death ; and how 
Bibhatsaka and the r^t directed to assassinate Candragupta 
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in his bed-chamber were detected by the astute Cariakya and 
burnt alive by setting fire to the place where they lay con- 
cealed, 

Rak^asa is moved to tears by this long chain of sorrowM 
tales and declares that Candragupta has fate on his side, indeed. 
Viradhagupta suggests that it is not proper that Rak§asa 
should give up what is once undertaken ; and continuing his 
narration tells how Canakya seized Rak^asa’s partisans as 
being the source of all mischief. Thus Jivasiddhi has been 
banished with disgrace, on the charge that he murdered Par- 
vatesvara with the poison-maiden under the direction of 
R^asa. This evokes from Rak^sa appreciation of Canakya's 
policy. Sakatadasa’s turn came next; and he has been sen- 
tenced to be impaled on the charge that he instigated Daru- 
varman and others to plot against Candragupta's life. This 
is a great shock to Riak§asa ; but composing himself he pre- 
pares himself to listen to the calamity of a third friend ; and 
is told how (Dandanadasa removed Rak§asa's family to some 
safer place and refused to surrender the same even when 
Caajakya asked him to do so under severe threats. He is, 
therefore, thrown into prison with all his family. Hearing 
this R^asa remarks, ‘Better say that Rak^asa himself is 
thrown into prison with his family.' 

After this long chain of sorrowful events fortune seems for 
a while to smile on Rik^asa and SakafacMsa stands before him 
with Siddhiarthaka who is introduced to him by the former 
as his rescuer. At once Rlak^sa presents him the ornaments 
from his own person. Siddhiarthaka, however, seals them with 
the ring he has received from CSnakya and requests to be 
allowed to leave them with Rak^sa only, as he has no acquain- 
tance there. His request is readily granted. In the mean- 
while Sakatadasa notices that the ring bears the name of 
Riaksasa who on knowing it asks Siddh§rthaka how he got 
the ring. The latter told that he got it at the door of Can- 
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danadasa on which Rak§asa remarks ' Right ' ; and explains 
his remark to mean that there is nothing improbable in such 
a ring being found at the door of a merchant like Candana- 
dasa. Then at tlie desire of Bakatadasa, Siddharthaka 
hands over the ring to Rak^asa who in his turn hands it over 
to isakatadasa saying that he should use it in future in all his 
dealings. Now Siddharthaka requests that since it is impos- 
sible for him to go back to Canakya he should be allowed to 
remain in the service of Raksasa only. This request is only 
too gladly granted by Raksasa who then asks Sakatadasa to 
look to the comfort of Siddharthaka before they are off the 
stage. 

Viradhagupta then informs Raksasa of the widening gulf 
between Candragupta and Caiijakya since the escape of Malaya- 
ketu. This news encourages Rak§asa Vv^ho now sends Viradha- 
gupta to Kusumapura to ask Stavakalasa, Candragupta’s bard, 
to excite Candragupta's anger and send w’ord to him through 
Karabhaka. 

Just then a servant comes from Bakatadasa with a set of 
three ornaments for sale. Raksasa very much likes it and at 
once sends word to Bakatadasa that the set should be acquired 
by satisfying the demand of the merchant who has brought it 
The servant goes away ; and Raksasa, left to himself, express- 
es his hope — ^nay ^certainty — ^that there will be a split between 
Candragupta and Caaiakya since both of them have now ac- 
complished their purpose and no longer stand in need of ^ch 
other. 

ACT in 

This act begins with the appearance of the Kahcukin on 
the stage conveying the order of king Candragupta to deco- 
rate the upper terrace of the Sugiahga palace, so that he from 
there might witness the city celebrating the Kaumudi festival 
Somebody asks him whether the prohibition of the festival 
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was not known to the king ; but the Kahcukin refuses to give 
any reply adding that it is none of their concern. 

Then appears Candragupta with an attendant. In liis soli- 
loquy he says that kingship is indeed a source of great worry 
and that the goddess of wealth is indeed hard to propitiate. 
Then he informs the spectators that he had very reluctantly 
undertaken to conduct the affairs of the state independently of 
C^akya for a while after picking a quarrel with him, accord- 
ing to his own desire. Reaching the Sugahga palace and going 
up there he is enchanted with the beauty of autumn ; but is 
at the same time struck to find no trace of the Kaumudi festi- 
val. He, therefore, asks the Kancukin whether he had pro- 
claimed his desire to the citizens, and if so, whether the people 
of Kusumpura don’t care for his desire. The latter assures 
him that his desire or command would never be disobeyed in 
Kusumpura. It is only with great reluctance that he further 
informs him that the festival was prohibited by Caiiakya. 
Candragupta thereon takes his seat and immediately sends for 
Cainakya. 

Now Capakya is seen in his abode thinking about Rak^asa 
who, he declares, would better cease vying with him ; for the 
only point of similarity between them two is vaira. But he 
is sure that he can check Raksasa in no time. At this junc- 
ture the Kancukin is seen outside the very simple abode of 
Canakya. Entering there he tells Caipakya that he is invited 
by the king. C^akya asks whether the king has heard of the 
prohibition of the festival ; and when the Kancukin answers 
in the affirmative, he in pretended anger declares that it was 
the mischief played by the royal officers against him. On 
knowing that the king was in the Suganga palace, Oanakya 
guided by the Kancukin goes there and greets Candragupta 
who also falls at his feet. When they both are properly seated 
Canakya asks why he was summoned ; and the latter desires 
to know why the festival was prohibited. Not that he wanted 
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to find fault with him, but that he was sure that C^akya 
must have some purpose behind it ; and this was what he de- 
sires to know. But Canakya points out that Candragupta 
was completely dependent on his minister in his administra- 
tion and as such he should not enquire into such affairs. This 
rouses the anger of Candragupta ; and the bards also sing 
verses calculated to enhance his anger. Cainakya immediately 
sees through these verses the hand of Rak^asa and remarks 
that he is quite vigilant himself. Candragupta, much pleased 
with the bards, orders that they be given a thousand gold coins. 
But Canakya disallows such a gift and Candragupta bitterly 
complains that kingdom to him is nothing better than fet- 
ters. Canakya retorts that such was the fate of those who 
were dependent on their ministers, and asks Candragupta to 
conduct the administration himself if he can. The latter ac- 
cepts the challenge and asks Cai:iakya pertinently why he has 
prohibited the festival. Canakya, however, asks why it was 
to be performed at all ; and when the king says that it was just 
to obey his order if for nothing else, Caiiakya also declares 
that the prohibition also was just meant to violate the king’s 
order and thereby prove his humility. That, however, is not 
the only purpose. Canakya then asks the Kahcukin to fetch 
the documents concerning Bhadrabhata and others ; who have 
deserted Candragupta and gone over to Malayaketu. When 
they are brought, Caajakya reads out the names of the persons 
thus absconded ; and Candragupta expresses his desire to know 
the causes of their disaffection. When the causes are told in 
detail, he asks why they were not checked and imprisoned ; and 
Capakya assures him that it was not for want of ability, but 
because that was the right course to follow. For neither am- 
graha nor nigraha could be adopted in their cases without 
causing some trouble or another. Thus under the guidance 
of Rals^asa and aided by Candragupta’s own people Maiaya- 
ketu is preparing to launch an attack against him. Time is, 
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therefore, ripe, concludes C^nakya, not for festivals, but for 
military exercise. That is why he has prohibited the KaumudI 
festival even in contravention to the king’s order. 

This, however, does not satisfy Candragupta who now asks 
why Malayaketu .was connived at while absconding from 
Kusumpura. Canakya jn reply points out that there was no 
other go ; for if he were captured that would have proved that 
they have treacherously killed Parvataka ; while giving away 
the promised half to him would render the murder of Parvataka 
a sheer treachery without a.ny material advantage. But what 
about Rafcsasa ? asks Candragupta ; and Caiiakya replies that 
staying within the capital he would have caused internal dis- 
turbances within ; and that even if he creates troubles outside, 
he can be very easily brought under effective control To cap- 
ture him per force was, of course, out of the question ; for in 
that attempt he would cause a large scale destruction of 
Candragupta’s army or would perhaps be killed — neither of 
which consequences is desirable. Hearing all this argumenta- 
tion on the part' of Cauakya, Candra.gupta admits that it would 
never be possible for him to silence Canakya by argu- 
mentation, and adds that after all he felt Raksasa 
to be more esteemable than him. Capakya in anger 
asks w^hat made him think so ; and Candragupta describes his 
achievements. But Canakya in an ironical tone remarks that 
he thought that Raksasa has uprooted Candragupta and en- 
throned Malayaketu instead, like him. But Candragupta now 
is not willing to give Capakya even that much credit and re- 
marks that, all that was achieved by fate and not by him. 
And when the latter asserts that only fools believe in fate ; the 
former retorts that the wise also are far from prattling. This 
is more than what Gapakya can bear and in rage he shouts 
that Candragupta was only playing with fire and courting 
death, Candragupta thought that Caoakya was really angry ; 
but in a moment Cajiakya curbs his feigned anger and lays 
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down the ministerial sword before Candragupta- saying that 
it was no use discussing the matter any further. Then to him- 
self he declares that this very plot of Raksasa he will utilise 
against him. 

Canakya leaves the place in anger and Candragupta asks 
the Kahcukin to proclaim the dismissal of Canakya and the 
assumption of regal authority by himself. Kahcukin waits 
for a while ; and, when asked about it, says that he was think- 
ing that Candragupta has now become a king, indeed. After 
he has gone Candragupta calls his attendant and desires to be 
shown the way to his bed-chamber as he had a bitter head- 
ache ; and while on the way he makes an open confession that 
he is extremely ashamed of what has happened and wonders 
how the heart of people does not break assunder with shame 
when they really disrespect their preceptor. 

A CT IV 

Act IV begins with Karabhaka going to the dwelling of 
Raksasa and asking the door-keeper to inform Rak^asa of his 
arrival. The door-keeper asks him not to be very loud because 
Raksasa, suffering as he is from headache, is not yet out of bed. 

Then we see Raksasa in his bed-room accompanied by 
Sakatadasa, in a pensive mood, thinking of the great hard- 
ships that a minister like him is put to like a play-wright I 
He is just thinking about wicked Canakya when the door- 
keeper enters with the greeting ‘ Be Victorious ' ; and while he 
is thinking out the remaining portion of his thought viz., 
' could be deceived \ the door-keeper is ready with the word 
‘ Raksasa \ This dramatic irony combined with the throbbing 
of the left eye forebodes evil for Raksasa, as he takes it. He 
would not, however, give up his efforts. The door-keeper 
announces the larrival of Karabhaka ; and Raksasa immediately 
calls him in. Karabhaka enters and takes his seat as direct- 
ed by Raksasa who, however, does not remember on v;hat mis- 
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Sion exactly Karabhaka had been sent by him. 

While Riak^asa is thus trying to remember the mission en- 
trusted to Karabhaka, on the other side of the stage is seen 
a servant warding off the people and making room for Makya- 
ketu who is going to see Raksasa since he is suffering from head- 
ache. 

Then appears on the stage Malayaketu accompanied by 
Bhagumyaina and Kancukin. It is ten months since his father 
died ; and he has not yet performed the obsequies in his proud 
conviction that he would soon be avenging his death. Now 
he asks the Kancukin to inform the accompanying princes that 
mey should leave him alone, since he desires to see Raksasa 
alone. Then he asks the Ranchukin and other attendants also 
to leave the place. 

When he finds himself alone with Bhagurayapa, Malayaketu 
asks the latter what Bhadrabhata and others meant when they 
told him that they wanted to remmain in his services not 
through Raksasa but through the commander, Sikharasena. 
Bhagurayana tells him that they meant to say that Rak§asa 
had enmity with Capakya (and not Candragupta), so that it 
is not unlikely that if for some reason or the other Caipakya 
is dismissed, Raksasa may join Candragupta. In that case they 
would be losing Malayaketu’s confidence if they have joined 
through Rak^sa. But this risk they are not prepared to run. 
Malayaketu approves of this explanation and*they both are 
about to enter the abode of Raksasa, when the latter remembers 
the mission on which Karabhaka had been sent and asks him 
whether he had seen Stavakala^a in Kusumapura. When 
Malayaketu overhears this question put by Rakisasa to Kara- 
bhaka he decides to wait outside and listen to the talk between 
them, thinking that their talk would not be quite open and 
frank if he is with them. 

Then R^^asa asks Karabhaka whether his mission is suc- 
cessful and the latter answers in the affirmative. Malayaketu 
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is curious to know what the mission might be, but Bhagura- 
yana telis him that they would be able to know it by-the*bye 
in the course of the talk going on inside. 

Now Raksasa expresses his desire to listen to the whole ac- 
count at full length and Karabhaka tells that he at the com- 
mand of Raksasa went to Fataliputra and delivered his instruc- 
tions to Stavakalasa. In the meanwhile Candragupta had 
.ssued orders to celebrate the Kaumudi festival ; the people also 
were very eager to do so ; but Cainakya prohibited the same 
for reasons of his own. Stavakalasa took this opportunity and 
sang songs calculated to excite Candragupta. Karabhaka re- 
cites those songs to Raksasa who is very highly pleased thereby 
and feels sure that this seed of dissension would soon bear its 
fruits. This remark of Raksasa, of course, strengthens 
Malayaketu’s suspicions and he remarks ' Evam etat\ Then 
Karabhaka proceeding tells how Candragupta praised Rak?asa's 
qualities and dismissed Canakya. Bhagurayana impresses on 
the mind of Malayaketu the dismissal of Capakya as an im- 
portant gesture on the part of Candragupta. Now Rak?asa 
asks Karabhaka whether there was any other cause which 
roused Candragupta’s anger towards Canakya. Bhagurayana 
misrepresenting this to Malayaketu said that Raksasa wants 
to make sure that the gulf between Candragupta and Canakya 
is rather too wide so that their re-union would be out of the 
question. Karabhaka tells that the other matter rousing 
Candragupta's anger was that Canakya allowed Malayaketu 
and Raksasa to escape. R^sasa is now quite sure that Can- 
dragupta can very easily be conquered and says that Candra- 
gupta was now in his hands, and that soon Candanadasa would 
be released and would be re-united with his wife and children 
Malayaketu is rather doubtful about the first remark of Rak- 
sasa ; and Bhagurayaiia tells him that Rlksasa would not 
destroy Candragupta if dissociated from Canakya. Raksasa 
then asks where Caiiakya was ; and whether he has not gone 
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to a penance-grove or taken a vow again. Karabhaka in reply 
tells that there was a rumour to that effect. Raksasa then 
turns to f§akatadisa and remarks that this does not appear 
probable ; for Canakya would never stand an insult at the 
hands of one whom he himself has created a king. Malaya- 
ketu here is interested in knowing why Raksasa is interested in 
Canakya’s repairing to the penance-grove or taking a vow ; 
and is told by Bhagurayapa that it is evidently because 
Rak§asa’s purpose would be served to the extent to which 
Canakya will be separated from Candragupta. Now Sakata- 
dasa tells Raksasa that it was but natural that Candragupta 
> could not tolerate any violation of his orders and at the same 
time that Canakya did not take a vow again as he is now quite 
conscious of the great hardship involved in the fulfilment 
thereof. Raksasa is convinced and asks Sakatadasa to look 
to the comfort of Karabhaka 

When they are gone Raksasa expresses his desire to see 
Malayaketu ; and the latter enters into his presence declaring 
that he himself has come to see him. After mutual greetings 
when they are seated Malayaketu enquires about Raksasa’s 
headache and the latter replies that it won’t subside unless and 
until the former becomes an adhimja. Malayaketu expresses 
his confidence that it would take place very soon, and desires 
y , ^ to kno’w how long they would be required to wait before they 
get an opportunity to attack the enemy. Rakfasa tells him 
that now there was no time to be lost and that he should at 
once lead an expedition against Candragupta, for a contin- 
gency has now befallen him. The contingency pertains to the >, 

minister and is a very serious one for Candragupta who is ? 

completely dependent on his minister. But Malayaketu thinks 
that people hate the arrogance of Cainakya ; and his dismissal 
would please people whose loyalty to Candragupta would be 
all the deeper on that account Raksasa, however, points out ^ i 

that what Malayaketu said applied to only such a section of 
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people as owe thdr rise to Candragupta. The rest of tlieirij 
however, bear only a strong hatred for Candragupta as tlie 
extirpator of the Nanda race, so that they are sure to side wife 
an enemy of Candragupta, particularly when they find him 
strong enough to defeat him. Has not Rak^sa himself done 
it ? Malayaketu now wants to know whether there is any other 
contingency facing the enemy ; and is told that there was no 
need to think about any other contingency since the one par- 
taining to the minister is the most important, particularly for 
Candragupta who is so completely dependent on his minister 
that he v/on't be able to conduct the affairs of the state by him- 
self or even by appointing any other minister in the place of 
Canakya. Here Malayaketu feels glad that he is not so much 
dependent on his minister. But, Malayaketu adds, our suc- 
cess will be doubly ensured if Candragupta is confronted: with 
more contingencies than one. R^sasa, however, puts forth 
all the strong points on his side and assures Malayaketu that 
their success was absolutely certain, and that it is for him only 
to desire for it. Malayaketu then declares that if that is so he 
would at once start the expedition ; and leaves the stage along 
with Bhagurayaina. 

Raksasa then asks his servant to see if any astrologer was 
available ; and he is told that a Ksapanaka was there. 
But as he was badly in need of one, he asks the servant to 
bring him in, 6ut with a not inauspicious appearance. When 
the monk is brought in and had greeted Raksasa, the latter 
requests him to give him a day for starting an expedition. 
The monk gives the full-moon day as the best day from vari- 
ous astronomical considerations ; and when Raksasa says that 
the tithi is not quite auspicious, the former points out that the 
naksatra and the la§^a are four and twenty-four times respec- 
tively as powerful as the tithi. He further advises Raksasa to 
start his expedition on the support of the (favourable) Candra 
and derive great advantage. Raksasa, however, asks the monk 
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to consult other astrologers which he refuses to do, saying that 
Rafe?asa himself might do it if he likes ; and when 
Rak^asa asks him whether he was enraged, he ansvv^ers 
that it was not he, but the god of Death, that was 
enraged with him. The monk then leaves the place ; and 
Rak$asa from his attendant knows that it was sunset, 
looking at which R^asa observes that as a general 
rule sen^ants desert a master fallen from glory. 

PRAVESAKA IN ACT V 

Siddharthaka is seen with a letter and an ornament-casket 
]x>th sealed with R^sasa’s ring. The former was handed over 
to him by Canakya, as we have already seen ; and the latter, 
it may be remembered, is the one which Siddharthaka himself 
had deposited with Raksasa under his seal With these he 
now intends to go to Kusumapura. Seeing tlie monk in front 
of him he feels that it is an ill omen, but he does not avoid 
the monk since he wants to know from, him whether the day 
is auspicious. The monk also rebukes him by remarking that 
he was enquiring after the naksatra after he had shaved him- 
self. But Siddharthaka tells him that if the day is not good 
he may even now cancel his programme for the day. Then 
the monk declares that in Malayaketu's camp conditions are 
not favourable for the time being, particul^iy because all 
movements to and from the camp are now restricted and none 
was allowed to go out or to come in without the mudra of 
Bhaguraya,ina. Siddharthaka tells the monk that he was Rak- 
sasa's man ; but the latter at once remarks that even then he 
won’t be allowed to leave the camp if he has not got the mudra 
of BhaguiByaioa. But Siddharthaka; requests the monk to say 
that he will be successful in his mission ; and tlie latter also 
does accordingly and goes away to get Bhagurayana’s mudra 
for himself. 
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ACT V 

This act begins with Bhagurayaiiia ordering his attendant to 
bring to him any one that may be seeking to obtain mudra 
from him. He also expresses regret that he should be required 
to deceive the affable Malayaketu. But he is helpless in this 
matter, he adds. 

At this stage appears on the stage Malayaketu thinking to 
himself about Raksasa and his future action, and on knowing 
that Bhagumyana was nearby giving mudms to those -who w^aot 
to go out, he makes up his mind to play a joke with him. 
But as he is about to do so, Bhagurayana’s attendant brings 
in the monk seeking ?nudrd, Bhagumyana recognizes him as a 
friend of Raksasa, Jivasiddhi by name, and gives him the 
?nudrd on making sure that he is not going on, Rak^asa’s 
errand. The latter expresses great contempt for Raksasa and 
in reply to a querry from Bhagurayana declares, with great 
reluctance to all appearances, that previously Raksasa killed 
Parvateswara through a poison-maiden, and he had to suffer 
for it ; for he was banished by Caoakya with disgrace from 
Kusumapura as a friend of Raksasa. This gives a rude shock 
to Malayaketu who upto now was under the impression that 
Canakya had killed his father. Bhagurayana then asks what 
he had to say about the rumour that Canakya had killed Par- 
vateivara to avoid giving him the promised half of the king- 
dom ; and the latter asserts that it was all a: lie. Now Bhagu- 
rayana is satisfied and gives the mudm to the monk. What he 
has heard is now certainly more than what Malayaketu could 
bear ; and hence moving into the presence of Bhagurayapa he 
declares that what he has heard has doubly deepened his sor- 
row. The purpose of the monk, who is only a spy of Canakya, 
is .thus , served and he goes away expressing his satisfaction at 
%vhat has taken place. 
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Malayaketu now deeply affected declares that Raksasa is 
really a raksasa (a demon) in that he has proved treacherous 
to one who placed full confidence in him. This remark of 
Malayaketu roused Bhagurayapa’s apprehensions and he told 
the former that it was not quite wrong on the part of Raksasa 
to kill Parvatesvara, who was then stronger than Candragupta 
himself ; for, Raksasa then wanted to install Sarvartha- 
siddhi on the throne. So it is better not to take him to task 
for the present and accept his services till the kingdom of the 
Nandas is obtained. Malayaketu approves of this suggestion 
of Bhagurayaaa ; for he thinks that the execution of a minister 
like Raksasa would lead to great commotion, thus making his 
victory doubtful. 

Just at this stage Siddharthaka is brought a captive before 
Malayaketu in an attempt to escape from the camp with a 
letter, but without mudra. When it is revealed that he was in 
the service of Raksasa, Bhagurayana asks him why he was 
thus going without Mudra. Siddharthaka replies that the im- 
portance of his mission brooked no delay ; and Blragurayana 
desires to know what the mission is. At Malayaketu’s com- 
mand he also takes the letter from him and finding that it bore 
Raksasa’s seal, opens it keeping the seal intact. It is found 
that the letter is only vaguely worded, though the following 
points are referred to in it. (i) The addressee has kept his 
word by dismissing the rival of the writer (i.e. Raksasa); 
(ii) he is requested to fulfil his promise to the friends of the 
writer and win their good-will ; (iii) the addressee is remind- 
ed that some of them want the territory of the enemy and the 
rest desire to have his koSa and hastibala ; (iv) he is also 
given an assurance that they will, in return, help him by des- 
troying their resort i.e. Master ; (v) the set of ornaments sent 
by the addressee is duly received and the writer also has sent 
some thing to accompany the letter with a request that it 
should be accepted by him ; (vi) the oral message will be 
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delivered by the bearer of the letter, the most trusted 
Siddharthaka. 

After a good flogging Siddharthaka drops from his arm-pit 
a casket of ornaments which is taken by the servant to Bha- 
gurayana. It also bears the seal of Rak^asa ; and when it is 
opened before Malayaketu, it is found to contain the orna- 
ments which Malayaketu had presented to Rak§asa on a pre- 
vious occasion. Malayaketu is, therefore, convinced that the 
letter must be addressed to Candragupta. After a good flog- 
ging again Siddharthaka agrees to tell the whole thing to Ma- 
layaketu himself, and requests to be excused in the matter. 
After an assurance to that effect from Malayaketu, Siddliar- 
thaka tells that Rak^asa has sent him with the letter to Can- 
dragupta and the oral message that the kings of the Kulutas, 
Malaya, and Rasmira desire to have Malayaketu’s territory, 
while those of Sindhu and Parasika desire to have his ele- 
phants and treasury, and that just as Candragupta had won 
his pleasure by dismissing Caipakya, similarly now he should 
win the pleasure of these princes by accomplishing their desire. 
This narration of Siddharthaka is readily believed by Malaya- 
ketu who sees in it an explanation of the strong friendship 
which these kings had with Raksasa. He now sends for 
Raksasa. 

Raksasa is seated in his house, full of concern at the idea 
that his army is mostly made up of deserters of Candragupta. 
But he satisfies himself by arguing that that should cause no 
anxiety, for these deserters were persons who had real dis- 
affection for Candragupta and had accepted his own overtures 
before. Raksasa then sends Priyamvadaka to tell the kings 
that it was now time for them to march in different directions 
according to the previously settled plan. 

Just then the door-keeper informs Raksasa that Malayaketu 
desires to see him; and Raksasa, thinking that it would be 
improper on his part to go to Malayaketu without putting on 
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any ornament, sends word to Sakaitadasa to send one of the 
ornaments that he has bought for him. When the omamait 
is brought, Raksasa puts it on and starts for the camp of 
Malayaketu, thinking to himself how an officer, though above 
all guilt, always stands in great apprehension. 

After mutual greetings Malayaketu tells Raksasa that he was 
rather ill at ease since he could not see him for a long time. 
On hearing from Raksasa that he was engaged in planning the 
cotinter-move, Malayaketu expresses his desire to know the 
plan of counter-action ; and Raksasa gives out his plan as 
settled before. But Malayaketu is struck to find that the very 
kings who were reported to be plotting against him were to 
surround him according to R^asa's plan. He, however, sup- 
presses his misgivings and asks Raksasa if any one has come: 
from or gone to Kusumapura, But when the latter asserts 
that now there was no need for doing so, for in a short w^hile 
they themselves will be going there, Malayaketu’s misgiving 
is confirmed and he asks why Raksasa has then sent Siddhar- 
thaka v/ith a letter. Being questioned by Raksasa, Siddhir- 
thaka pretends to be ashamed and declares that being heavily 
flogged he found it impossible to keep the secret. Rak§asa, on 
hearing this, is only confused and asks what secret he was 
referring to. But when he gave no reply to this, on Malaya- 
ketu's direction Bhagurayana tells Raksasa that Siddharthaka 
has stated that Raksasa himself has sent him wuth a letter and 
an oral message to Candragupta. Siddharthaka confesses to 
have done so on heavy flogging, and Raksasa avers that it was 
ail false and that a man when flogged may say any thing. 
Then is produced the letter, which also Raksasa declares to 
be only an enemy’s trick. But what about the ornaments, asks 
Malayaketu, producing the ornaments recovered from Siddhar- 
thaka. Rafc§asa recognizes these ornaments and tells that he 
has presented them to Siddharthaka. But, Bhagurayana re- 
marks, it is very improper on Raksasa’s part to give away to 
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Siddharthaka the ornaments which Maia'vaketu had presented 
to him from his own person. Then Maiayaketu refers to the 
oral message and Rafcpsa says that when the letter itself is 
not his, it is but evident that there can be no ora! message 
either. It is further brought to the notice of Rafesasa that the 
letter bore his seal. But he replied that it must be a counter- 
feit seal. Then Bhagurayana turns to Siddhartliaka and asks 
him who has written the letter ; and under threats of being 
flogged again it was that Siddharthaka revealed that it was 
written by Sakatadasa. But Raksasa avers that a letter writ- 
ten by Sakatadasa is as good as written by himself. Maiaya- 
ketu desires to see Sakaitadasa himself in this connection ; but 
Bhagurayana suggests that the matter could be settled by com- 
paring the hand in the letter to that of sakatadasa. - Sakata- 
dasa’s writing and seal were, therefore, brought and it was 
found that the letter was in ‘§akatadasa’s hand, indeed. 
This confounds Raksasa who wonders whether skatadaasa 
has proved faithless. Then Maiayaketu points to the orna- 
ment on the person of Rak^sa and asks him whether that was 
one of those referred to in the letter. Looking at it more care- 
fully, he recognizes it as belonging to his father and then asks 
from whom it was received. Raksasa tells that he has bought 
it ; but when he hears from Maiayaketu that it belonged to his 
father, Raksasa declares that it was also a trap set by Canakya. 
But Maiayaketu now refuses to believe in Raksasa’s word and 
a little later sarcastically remarks that there was truth in 
Raksasa’s declaration and that the price for the ornament to 
be paid to Candragupta was his (Maiayaketu's) very life. The 
evidence against Raksasa is so overwhelming that he now 
thinks it better to conf^s to the guilt than say anything 
else ; and when Maiayaketu addresses him as my a, Raksasa 
says that he was no longer an my a. As regards the letter and 
the casket of ornaments Raksasa declares that it was only the 
working of fate. But Maiayaketu is so much incensed 
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that he addresses Rak§asa an mimya and tells him that it was 
all the working of avarice, and that he was treacherously hand- 
ing him over to the enemy for getting his ministership, just as 
treacherously as he had killed the confiding Pan’atesvara by a 
poison-maiden. Raksasa denies this latter charge and when 
Malayaketu makes a reference to Ksapanaka Jivasiddhi in this 
connection as a witness, Raksasa is simply astounded. Mala- 
yaketu now has not the least doubt about Raksasa’s meanness 
in hatching plots against him and orders the several kings, his' 
allies, to be put to death instantaneously, and allows Raksasa 
to go to Candragupta, adding that he is not mean-minded like 
him. He also declares that he is strong enough to defeat all 
the enemies single-handed. At Bhagurayana’s suggestion 
Malayaketu leaves the place to start his expedition against 
Kusumapura ; and Raksasa, now left alone, laments that all 
his plans should only result in the destruction of his own 
friends rather than that of his enemies. ' What to do next ? ’ is 
the most important question ; and after some thought he de- 
cides to try to release. Candanad.asa from the clutches of 
Cauakya, and leaves the place. 

pra\t:A4ka in act vi 

Siddharthaka sees his friend Samiddharthaka and at his 
request tells him that Malayaketu has banished Raksasa and 
killed Citravarman and others ; and that Mala'V'aketu himself 
is captured by Bhadrabhata and others. Then the whole of 
the Mleccha army has been captured by Canakya. Samidhar- 
thaka asks whether Canakya has again resumed his duties as 
Candragupta's minister. Siddharthaka, however, simply tells 
that even Raksasa himself is unable to fathom the policy of 
Canakya. He further tells him that Raksasa has now come to 
Rataliputra, as is reported by a spy, Udumbara. Siddharthaka 
conjectures that he has come here for the sake of Candanad-asa' 
who, however, according to Cinkya’s order is to be executed 
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by them both under the disguise of CaodMas. Samiddhar- 
thaka resents this order, but Siddharthaka tells him that none 
who wants to remain alive dare violate the order of Caijakya. 
.So they both decide to take up the garb of Caiiidalas : and 
lead Candanadasa to the place of execution. 

ACT VI 

A man with a rope in hand tells us that he has come to the 
place where he has been directed by Canakya to see Raksasa. 
Looking about him he finds Raksasa nearby, his face veiled 
and coming up towards him. He, therefore, conceals himself 
behind the trees there and keeps a watch on Raksasa. 

Raksasa then enters voicing his charges against the Goddess 
of Wealth and at the same time adding that it is fate, and 
not the BrahmaQa, that is the real enemy of the Nanda race. 
He even blames Malayaketu for being so blind and indis- 
criminate. But he w'ould prefer to die rather than make peace 
with Candragupta. Then he looks about him and enters the 
jtmodydm with a view to get some news about his friend, 
Candanadasa. Mourning for a while about the shaip con- 
trast of his present condition with that in the past he sits on 
a slab of stone. While seated there he hears a sound of trum- 
pets mixed with that of drums and conches, and infers that it 
was the rejoicings of the enemy at the capture of Malayaketu. 

The man seeing Raksasa seated there, hangs himself just in 
front of him in obedience to the instructions of Capakya. On 
seeing this Raksasa enquires alx)ut the whole matter and in a 
series of questions and answers comes to know that the man 
was hanging himself just to avoid hearing the news of the 
death of his friend Visnudasa, who was going to burn himself 
alive before he heard of the execution of his dear friend, 
Candanadasa. The man also tells how Candanadasa incurred 
the wrath of Canakya by refusing to surrender the wife and 
children of Raksasa, and how Cainakya refused to deliver 
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him for any amount whatever. Raksasa in great concern wants 
to know that Candanaciasa is not yet executed ; and learns 
that he is to be executed just that day. Raksasa is very deeply 
touched by the magnanimity of Candanaciasa and asks the 
man to prevent Vii^oudasa from burning himself since he would 
save Candanadasa with his sword. But the man on knowing 
that he was Raksasa himself, tells him courteously that such 
an attempt on his part would only hasten Candanadasa's exe- 
cution. For since Sakatadasa’s absconding led to the execution 
of the executioners themselves, the executioners, whenever they 
notice any armed person nearby, immediately execute the cul- 
prit just for their own lives if for nothing else. Raksasa is 
here thrown into great confusion, but ultimately concludes that 
he w^ould offer himself as ransom to release his friend Candana- 
dasa, 

ACT VII 

This act begins with one caji^ydala appearing on the stage and 
declaring the deadly consequences of rajdpathya and pointing 
to the case of Candanadasa as an illustration. 

Then comes Candanadasa lamenting that he should meet 
with an end befitting a thief. He is also grieved at the idea 
that even friends like Visijudasa should desert him at this 
stage ; and that others who have not done so should do no- 
thing better than look at him with tearful eyes. When they are 
at the place of execution, the Candala requests Candanadasa 
to bid farewell to the members of his family. Candanadasa 
asks his wife to return with her son ; but with tears in her 
eyes she declines to do so, since he was going to the other 
world. Candanadasa tries to cheer her up by saying that he 
is dying for a friend. But she affirms that she would follow 
him in his death. He again reminds her of her son for w^hom at 
least she must live ; but she is prepared to leave her son to the 
care of the household deities and asks him to bow to his 
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father for the last time. The son doing so asks what 
he should do, bereft of his father ; and Candanadasa 
very frankly tells him, 'Stay in a place where Cagakya 
has no sway 

In the meanwhile the stake is erected and the Catrdalas ask 
Candanadasa to be ready. At this Candanadasa’s wife raises 
a cry for help and Candanadasa tries to appease her by point- 
ing out that since he was dying for a friend and not for any 
personal crime she should rather smile than weep. The second 
Caiidala now grows rather impatient and asks his fellow-bro- 
ther to seize Candanadasa so that his wife and son would 
return of their own accord. As the Caodala is about to catch 
hold of him, Candanadasa asks him to wait a bit, . and em- 
bracing his son tells him again that he was meeting his end in 
a friend’s cause ; and the son also remarks that it was but 
their kula-dharma. Then the C^ri'dalas seize Candanadasa and 
his wife begins to weep piteously and cry for help. 

Rakisasa hastily appears and in an assuring 

tone requests Candanadasa's wife to be calm, and asks the 
Candalas not to execute Candanadasa. He asks them to place 
the culprit’s garland on his own neck. Candanadasa with tears 
in his eyes asks Raksasa what he has done ; and the latter 
replies that he has only partially imitated his good deed. But 
Candanadassf repeats his question pointing out that this action 
on the part of Raksasa has frustrated all his endeavours. But 
Raksasa again declares that he has acted only in self-interest ; 
and asks the Candalas to inform Canakya that Rak§asa is 
captured. The Candala requests somebody there to take to 
Canakya, the thunderbolt of the mountain of the Nanda race, 
the founder of the Maurya race, the news that minister Raksasa 
is captured and that his policies and talent are circumscribed 
by the former’s policy. 

Here Canakya’s face is seen, his body screened behind the 
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curtain. He asks who has achieved all the difficult tasks and 
when the Candala attributes the achievements to him^ be de- 
clines to take any credit to himself and plainly attributes it to 
the misfortune of the Nandas. Raksasa also appreciates the 
magnanimity of Canakya here ; and he also shows his appre- 
ciation of the qualities of the former as a politician. Then 
Caoakya tosses aside the curtain and pays homage to Raksasa. 
Now comes the denouement and Canakya reveals to Raksasa 
that the two Candalas were none but Siddharthaka and Samid- 
dharthaka, his spies ; and that Sakatadasa was made to write 
that mischievous letter without being aware that he was doing 
it. Every thing including the letter, the set of ornaments, the 
monk, the man in the jirnodyma, even Bhadrabhata and 
others and lastly the imprisonment of Candanadasa — ^^all that 
was nothing but a trap laid by him, reveals Canakya, to win 
over Raksasa to Candragupta. 

Candragupta, arriving there, bows down to Canakya who 
asks him to bow to Rak?asa, the premier. Candragupta* does 
accordingly and Rafeasa also greets him in return. Then 
Caoakya asks Raksasa whether he really desires to save the 
life of his friend ; and tells him that if he really did it, he can 
do it only on the condition that he agrees to be the minister 
of Candragupta. Raksasa pleads his incompetence to wield a 
position so ably held by no less a person than Canakya him- 
self. But the latter warns Raksasa that there was no other 
way of saving Candanadasa’s life. Raksasa, therefore, accepts 
the condition. In the meanwhile Malayaketu is brought a 
captive ; but Canakya now points to Raksasa who, of course, 
suggests that Malayaketu should be set free. Canakya thereon 
declares that Candragupta is pleased to restore to Malaya- 
ketu his paternal territory ; and asks Bhadrabhata and others 
to see that he is properly reinstated. Candanadasa is raised to 
the position of sarva-nagara-sre^hin, and all prisoners are set 
free. Canakya then ties his hair and asks Candragupta and 

M. I. — 4 
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Rak^asa what other favour they would like to have from him ; 
and Candragupta expresses his complete satisfaction at what 
has happened, while Rak§asa only adds that the ruling king 
Candragupta might rule long. 


CHAPTER III 


A CRITICAL APPRECIATION 

PROLOGUE 



Like every other Sanskrit play the Mudra-raksasa also 
begins with a nandi and a prologue. According to Sanskrit 
canon a nandi^ consists of a verse or two purporting to invoke 
a blessing from and offer obeisance to some deity and to sug- 
gest the main idea of the plot, of course, only indirectly. It 
is so called because it is believed that deities take delight in 
it. The nandi of our play comprises two verses in the srag- 
dhara metre describing the sa|thya and the taadava nrtya of 
God Siva (vibhu and tripuravijayin) respectively and invoke 
his blessings. The Saithya of God Siva very well suggests the 
sathya (i.e. the crooked policy) of the all powerful Ca^akya. 
Similarly the various limitations set by Caiiakya to himself in 
the accomplishment of his task and also the difficulty thereof 
is clearly reflected in the tapdava nrtya of God fSiva who is 
represented in the second stanza as performing it under vari- 
ous limitations caused by the local conditions. The end of the 
play also seems to be suggested by these stanzas by represent- 
ing the isathya as getting the upper hand and also by the epi- 
thet tripuravijayi as applied to God Siva. 

Technically prologue is the name given to the introductory 
portion of every Sanskrit play. According to the definition^ 
a prologue consists of a striking conversation between the 
Siitradhara on the one hand and the natl, or the vidu^aka, or 
the pariparsvaka on the other, concerning some pertinent 
matter but at the same time suggestive of the plot of the play 


to some extent. The prologue may be said to serve 

I H 
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purposes than one. Thus it introduces the author and also his 
play by giving their names and some more information regard- 
ing the pedigree of the author. It also rouses the interest of 
the spectators and captures their attention by introducing music 
or by some such device and ultimately very cleverly leads on 
to the plot itself. Besides all this it also gives the shrewd 
audience an inkling of some incidents of the plot itself. The 
prologue of our play will be found to be quite upto the mark 
in every respect. It not only supplies us with some informa- 
tion regarding the author and his pedigree and also the name 
of the play, but at the same time rouses our interest by the 
promise of music which, of course, is superseded by the more 
interesting scene of a large number of ladies very busily en- 
gaged in various preparations. The interest thus roused is 
sustained by the mention of the rumour about the moon- 
eclipse in a stanza^ with double entendre which is utilized for 
introducing the main character on the stage, thus making the 
beginning of the play proper. We thus see that the prologue 
in a lucid conversation rouses the interest and captivates the 
attention of the spectators and introduces to them the poet and 
his play. 

Brevity is another good point to be noted about the prologue 
of our play, ^It is but natural that the spectators should go 
impatient if the poet, forgetting the limits of a prologue, intro- 
duces in it a number of impertinent and irrelevant matters 
and makes it unnecessarily lengthy. In fact it is the business 
of every playwright to see that his prologue is short and to the 
point. Happily enough Visakhadatta has shown his sense of 
propriety by scrupulously avoiding in his prologue the intro- 
duction of any such matter and thus making it short and 
sweet 

Even a casual reader of tire Mudra-raksasa; will hardly 
fail to notice the influence of the Mrcchakatika and the Cara-, 
datta on Visakhadatta. As in those plays so also here we see 
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how the Sutradhara, turning homew^ard after music, finds pre- 
parations being made and eagerly asks what the occasion was. 
¥i§akhadatta has, however, studiously avoided the temptation 
CO copy all the humour which Sudraka and Bhisa have created 
out of the situation. That would not only have made his 
prologue too lengthy but w^ould at the same time have marred 
the seriousness of the atmosphere which was so absolutely? 
essential for the appearance of the enraged Canakya on the 
stage. 

; According to writers on dramaturgy Prastavana is of five 
different kinds.^ Very often it is more difficult than otherwise 
to say definitely to which of these five varieties a particular 
prastavana belongs. Thus the prastavana of our play has 
been said to be of the prayogatisaya'^ kind. According to others 
it is of the kathodghata^ type because find therein Canakya 
appearing on the stage, taking his cue from the words of the 
Sutradhara. Nor are champions of avalagita^ and the pravar- 
taka^ types wanting. But we may, on the authority of Visva- 
natha,^ put it down as belonging to the udghatyaka variety 
inasmuch as therein we see Canakya interpreting the words oi 
the Sutradhara in his own way and thus coming on the stage. 

The prastavana may also be found to be suggestive. The 
Sutradhara turning homewards finds the women-folk extremely 
busy in several ways. This suggests how the two ministers 
with all their team of spies are extremely busy with their plans 
and counter-plans. St. 5® where the Sutradhara calls his wife 
nitividya may be said to suggest the dominance of political 
intrigue in the play : while the sixth^<^ stanza with its double 
entendre is clearly indicative of the main plot of the play in 
general viz. that Raksasa allied with Malayaketu is trying to 
overpower per force Candragupta now at the height of pros- 
perity ; but that the lattefs conjunction with the shrewd 
Oainakya foils all the plans of Raksasa and thus Candragupta 
is saved. ■ 
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ACT I 

The Mudra-raksasa holds a unique position in the whole 
of Sanskrit dramatic literature in having a mainly political 
theme. It begins in an atmosphere befitting the seriousness of 
the plot ; and the spectator is at once taken into the very heart 
of the plot when Cairiakya in his monologue acquaints him with 
his recent achievement, his further aim, and the various means 
that he has devised for its achievement. 

Visakhadatta has very cleverly given the spectator an idea 
of the situation by making Cinakya express his concern at 
the spreading of the report of the alliance of RiMssasa with 
Malayaketu against Candragupta ; and further making him 
boast of his past achievement viz., the extermination of the 
Mandas and the establishment of Candragupta on the throne, 
which ultimately leads him to declare his main and immediate 
aim hereafter viz., the winning over of Raksasa into the service 
of Candragupta, particularly because he is possessed of prajna, 
vikrama and bhakti together. This naturally leads Ca;iiakya to 
declare what measures he has taken to achieve this aim of his. 
On coming to know the various measures taken by Canakya, 
the spectator is sure to be struck with the political acumen of 
Cariakya. This monologue of Oainakya is thus very important 
as testifying to the skill shown by Visakhadatta in making the 
spectator acquainted with various circumstances, which form 
the back-ground of the plot of his play. He has also very 
cleverly brought out some of the salient features of the cha- 
racter of Caiaakya such as his political acumen, his self-confi- 
dence, his wrathful nature, and also his appreciative nature 
even towards his enemies. 

While Canakya is thus indulging in his monologue inside his 
house, we see a spy standing outside at his door and seeking 
entrance. The conversation between the spy and Canakya’s 
pupil is a specimen of fine humour and serves as a sort of foil 
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for the serious monologue that has preceded and the dia- 
logue, concerning serious matters again, that is to follow* It 
is hy the use of contrast and such other devices that Visakha- 
datta has succeeded in sustaining the interest of his spectators. 
Even humour, however, is not allowed to transgress its proper 
limits and is brought to an end by Canakya overhearing the 
conversation outside, particularly the last portion thereof, and 
asking the spy to enter. Here again has Visakhadatta very 
cleverly shown Ca'iiakya's alertness and sharp memory by 
making him remember immediately the name of the spy and 
the duty that he had entrusted to him. This presents a good 
contrast to the character of Rafesasa as we shall see later on. 

Next comes the narration of various important matters by 
the spy. In a dramatic composition, long narration is rather 
unnatural ; and hence Visakhadatta has cleverly made Canakya 
pass various remarks at various intervals. These remarks of 
Capakya thus serve a double purpose ; for besides breaking 
the monotony of the narration, they reveal certain traits of 
Canakya’s character and also his working. Thus we see how' 
Canakya has managed his spies with such care that they do 
not know one another.^^ Caaiakya’s alertness and also his self- 
confidence become evident from his remark about the kayastha 
Sakatadasa.^2 hjs remark when he receives Rak^asa’s seal 

ring from his spy, clearly shows how Capakya can in no time 
look into the future and very accurately too.^^'^ jhe re- 
mark^ ^ of Canakya, when he allows his spy to go, shows that 
he was far from being sentimental. It may be observed how 
Visakhadatta has very cleverly introduced the ring — the ring 
that has given its name to the play at least partially— very 
innocently and roused the interest of the spectator as to how 
it would be used by Canakya for winning over Raksasa. This 
interest is further heightened when Canakya orders his pupil 
to bring ink and paper and declares that he would now write a 
letter by which Raksasa is sure to be won over. 
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The entrance of the pratiharl just at this juncture with a 
request from Candragupta to be allowed to perform the obse- 
quies of Parvatesvara and give away his ornaments to Brah- 
manas, and the reply given to it by Capakya bear ample testi- 
mony to Visakhadatta’s dramatic skill and sense of economy. 
For this incident supplies Cainakya with material for the latter 
part of his letter, and he very soon hits upon the material for 
the earlier part also after a little thought. Shrewd as he is, 
Canakya almost on the spur of the moment decides to leave 
the wording of his letter only vague.^^ Quickness of judgment 
possessed by Canakya is also seen when he immediately sends 
his pupil with proper instructions to Siddharthaka to get the 
letter written by Sakatadasa (of course with a very plausible 
excuse^®) and see him with it. When Siddharthaka comes 
with the letter in tlie hand of fSakaitadasa, Canakya passes an 
appreciative remark about the hand of Sakatadasa, and gets 
it sealed with the ring of Rabsasa which he has recently secur- 
ed. He also gives Siddharthaka detailed instructions as to how 
he is to run away with !§akatadasa after setting him free from 
the impaling station, and receiving a present from Rak§asa for 
having saved his dear friend, serve him only for some time. 
Cainakya then whispers something into the ear of Siddhar- 
thaka to tell him what he is to do when the enemy is near the 
capital This is sure to rouse the curiosity of the spectator 
which, howe^Ter, is not to be satisfied until almost the end of 
the drama. Before Siddharthaka leaves the stage, Caiiakya 
sends orders through his pupil (of course, on behalf of Can- 
dragupta) to banish Jivasiddhi with disgrace for having mur- 
dered Parvataka with a poison-maiden, and to impale Sakajta- 
dasa and imprison his relatives. The pupil goes away and 
Oajiakya is thinldng whether his plan would succeed when 
Siddharthaka asks permission to leave ; and Cainakya allows 
him to go after handing over to him the letter and the seal 
ring.i7 Here we see how Siddharthaka is made to remain idle 
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m the stage for some time while Caijakya is sending away his 
pupil with proper instructions. Visakhadatta is here guilty of 
being undramatic simply owing to his craze for the pataka- 
sthaaa of which we have in this play several instances. The 
importance of this order sent through his pupil by Canakya 
can be realized only when we see how it is utilized to give a 
threat to Candanadasa only a few minutes later. But when 
Canakya asks himself whether after all this Raksasa would be 
captured, our curiosity is roused as to how these events would 
he utilized by Cmiakya in fulfilling his aim. 

Having thus dealt with two of the three adversaries men- 
tioned by the spy, Canakya now turns his attention to the 
third and asks his pupil to fetch him. Now Candanadasa and 
Canakya’s pupil are seen on the road near the house of Canakya. 
In his very first remark Candanadasa reveals his view about 
Canakya (and his view is right) and also his shrewdness by- 
appraising the situation and quickly arranging for the removal 
of Raksasa’s family from his abode. This scene between 
Canakya and Candanadasa is very interesting indeed, dis- 
playing as it does Ganakya’s cleverness in the art of eliciting 
information from others and also in the art of questioning, and 
his sternness, on the one hand and Candanadasa’s simplicity 
coupled with a staunchness of friendship and purpose, nay his 
extra-ordinary boldness and fearlessness in the cause of a 
friend, on the other. In the course of conversation Candana- 
dasa once declares that the charge that he was hiding Raksasa's 
family in his house was all baseless but later on falling a 
victim to Capakya’s remark, says that Raksasa’s family was 
with him sometime before. Capakya at once catches him at 
this and orders him forthwith to surr'ender the family of 
Raksasa. Just at this moment a noise is heard outside on the 
road, not once but twice ; and Cainakya each time orders his 
pupil to see what it was all about, though he knows full well 
that the noise was caused by the fact that Jivasiddhi was being 
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banished with disgrace and that isakaitadasa was being led to 
the impaling station. The news brought in by the pupil is 
utilised by Oanakya for threatening Oaindanadasa with severe 
punishment for being unfriendly towards Candragupta like the 
two offenders who were now being punished and thus inducing 
him to save himself and his family by surrendering the family 
of Raki^asa.^® This threat on the part of Canakya, however, 
calls forth a boldness from Candanadasa who in very definite 
terms strongly refuses to surrender Riaksasa's family.^^ At the 
end of this scene Capakya tells us how this would result in the 
capture of Raksasa.^® But certain matters have been intro- 
duced in this Act (e.g. the letter and the ring) and the specta- 
tor would like to know how they would be utilised by Canakya 
in achieving his object. This, of course, would be clear as 
the play advances. In this Act, however, Viiakliadatta has 
given us the main point of the play and also the main! device 
by which it is going to be achieved. 

The Act ends with pieces of news which are apparently ra- 
ther disconcerting to Cainakya., but which in fact are the sign 
of Caaakya’s plot being on its wheels, and form the logical 
outcome of what has preceded. 

Thus we see that Act I may fall into various scenes econo- 
mically and logically well arranged so as to give the specta- 
tor a good idea of the main aim of Canakya and the main 
device by whiclj, he would have it fulfilled. It, at the same 
time, brings out the salient traits of the characters of Canakya 
and Candanadasa ; and by giving out certain details helps to 
rouse and sustain the interest of the spectator. The element 
of contrast also has been properly used and no speech therein 
is allowed to be undramatically lengthy. The end of the Act 
also is highly dramatic, indeed, because when, on knowing 
from the pupil about the absconding of a large number of his 
people Canakya dramaticallysi tells Rafc^asa that he now can’t 
escape from his clutches, the spectator wonders that Canakya 
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would do further and how the absconding of all these persons 
would be utilised in capturing Raksasa. 

act II 

Act 11 in many respects presents a striking parallel to Act L 
The scene is laid in the house of Raksasa and the adjoining 
road. A spy of Raksasa under the disguise of a snake-charmer 
is seen on the road, approaching the house of Raksasa. Then 
in a soliloquy he tells us how he is struck by the political 
acumen of both Canakya as well as Raksasa ; and declares 
that he would now see Raksasa;. 

Inside the house just at this stage, is seen Raksasa indulging 
in a soliloquy, bearing testimony to his sentimentality. It may 
easily be observed that whereas Raksasa very often lapses into 
poetry Caiiakya very rarely does so. It is just in keeping 
with his character that Raksasa severely upbraids Lak^mi^- 
and avows that he would soon deprive her of her very resort 
(by killing Candragupta).^^ This naturally leads him to state 
what he has done to achieve his end ; and from this statement 
we see how Rak§asa also is not an ordinary politician. One, 
however, wonders how he is deceived into taking JIvasiddhi (a 
fast friend and spy of Canakya) as his best friend and spy.^'^ 
The reference to fate-^ in the end of his soliloquy again helps 
us to contrast him with Canakya who is ever full of self- 
confidence. 

Then comes in Kahcukin bringing a gift of ornaments to 
Raksasa from Malayaketu. Raksasa, though unwilling to do 
so, puts them on at the request of the Kahcukin who thereon 
goes away satisfied. This short scene shows how Raksasa is 
considerate and rather soft at heart. It also shows Rak§asa's 
deep devotion to his former masters — a quality which had 
evoked unstinted praise^^ from no less a person than Canakya. 

Then follows a section corresponding to the conversation 
between the spy and tlie pupil after Canakya’s monologue in 
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Act I. This section, like the corresponding section in Act I, 
serves to bring out the contrast between Caiiakya on the one 
hand and Raksasa on the other. We see here Raksasa com- 
mitting some blunders. Thus he first declares that he does not 
want to see the serpents’ play ; but that he would listen to 
the kavya from the snake-charmer since he appears to be a 
good Prakrit poet also.^® when actually the spy is ushered 
into his presence, he asks his servants to go away saying that 
he would divert himself with snakes.2^> Again Raksasa’s infe- 
riority to Cainakya is apparent when we see him remarking 
that he has forgotten-*^ that the snake-charmer was his own 
spy whom he had sent to gather inform.ation from Kusuma- 
pura ; and also when in the presence of his servants he calls 
his spy by his real name.®^ It is thus clear that Raksasa, 
though a great politician, is yet inferior to his rival Canakya ; 
and more sentimental and soft-hearted than he. Raksasa’s 
resourcefulness, however, is evident from the way in which he 
turns vrddha into Viru4ha4masru, 

Corresponding to the scene containing the spy’s narration' 
in Act I we have here a scene where the snake-charmer nar- 
rates several events showing how the several plans devised by 
Raksasa to kill Candragupta were frustrated and resulted in 
the destruction of several of his trusted friends and help- 
mates. . Like the narration in Act I here also we find the 
narration of Viradhagupta interrupted by several remarks of 
Rak§asa, revealing several traits of his character. Thus in the 
very beginning when the spy begins by telling how the city 
was besieged, Raksasa is at once all fury arid orders his men 
to march .®2 xhis only shows the sentimentality of Rik?asa. 
On being reminded, however, that it was all a matter of the 
past, Raksasa’s sentimentality again breaks out into his re- 
membrance of the special favour of the Nandas he had been 
enjoying.23 Raksasa is again struck to hear that the poison- 
maiden sent by him to kill Candragupta was utilised by 
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Ca^akya to kill Parvatesvara and compares this incident with 
a similar incident in the Maha-bharata.^^ As Viradhagupta 
proceeding tells how Daruvarman had rather hastily erected 
the outer porch in anticipation of Canakya’s orders and how 
Caoakya merely remarked that he would soon receive a good 
reward befitting his diligence, Paksasa at once reads the situa- 
tion and rightly remarks that the attempt of Daruvarman must 
have miscarried or even resulted in something evil.^^' This 
clearly shows that Raksasa was possessed of a keen insight 
and deep intelligence. For Daruvarman’s plan, far from being 
successful, had actually resulted in his own death and also 
that of Vairocaka and Varvaraka. When Vir^hagupta fur- 
ther tells how Canakya crowned Vairocaka along witli Can- 
dragupta not only promising but also actually giving him 
half of the kingdom, Raksasa at once sees how before doing 
so Canakya must have already planned to bring about his 
murder by some other means and how all this show was only 
meant to wipe off the ignominy arising out of the murder of 
Pap/ataka.'^^ On going through all this scene between Viradha- 
gupta and Rak?asa one can’t help being struck at the far- 
reaching plots that Rak^asa had hatched and how he had tried 
to capture the very abode of Candragupta. This sad tale of 
the failure of all his plans ultimately evokes from Rak^^asa 
again his belief in fatC'’^" Vvdnich only serves to show that he is 
inferior to Cainakya and also to win our sympathies for him. 
This naturally leads to the second instalment of the unpala- 
table pieces of news viz. the banishment of Jivasiddhi with 
disgrace from Kusumapura, the impalement of Sakatadasa, and 
the imprisonment of Candanadasa. The remarks of Rdksasa 
in connection with each one of these clearly sIiovst his appre- 
ciative nature (even as regards his enemies) his sense of 
devotion to his masters and their cause, ^9 and his sincerity 
of friendship;^® 

This chain of dismal tales is now happily interrupted to the 
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extreme relief of the spectator whose patience is upto now 
sufficiently tried ; and there is some bright news for Rafcsasa 
about the safe arrival of iSakatadasa with Siddharthaka, his 
rescuer. This, of course, rouses the curiosity of the spectator 
who is now reminded of the instructions that Canakya had 
given to Siddharthaka. The spectator is, therefore, naturally 
interested in observing how Siddharthaka proceeds. Raksasa, 
on coming to know from his friend that Siddharthaka was res- 
ponsible for his rescue from the jaws of death, is highly pleased 
with him and bestows on him the ornaments that he had on 
his person at the moment. These, it may be remembered, are 
the very ornaments which were sent by Malayaketu to Rak- 
§asa in the beginning of this Act. These ornaments, inno- 
cently introduced as they are in this Act, are very cleverly 
utilized by Visakhadatta later on. This incident also is in 
accordance with the sentimentality which, as we have already 
seen above, is a trait of Rafcsasa’s character. The cleverness of 
Siddharthaka is clear when we find him with a plausible ex- 
cuse requesting Raksasa to allow him to deposit the orna- 
ments with him under his own seal and again readily handing 
over the seal ring to Raksasa, who in his turn hands it over 
to Sakatadasa for using it in all future transactions. This seal 
is, of course, the same that is introduced in Act I. In obedi- 
ence to Canakya's instructions,^^ Siddharthaka also requests 
to be admitted into Rak^sa’s service since it was now impos- 
sible for him to go back to Kusumapura after what he has 
done. 

All this while Viradhagupta is kept idle on the stage which 
* can be said to be a defect in Visakhadatta’s workmanship. 
After the exit of fSakatadasa with Siddharthaka, Viriadhagupta 
tells Riak^asa of the widening gulf between Canakya and Can- 
dragupta. Being rather encouraged by this information Rak- 
sasa at once asks Viradhagupta to go back to Kusumapura 
and instruct his spy Stavakalasa (serving Candragupta as his 
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bard) to excite Candragupta by suitable verses and inform him 
accordingly through Karabhaka. 

Soon after Viradhagupta leaves, a man comes with ornaments 
and a word from Sakatadasa that the ornaments are for sale 
and that he should like to know whether he should buy them 
for him. The dramatic importance of this incident would be 
clear when later on we shall see how these very ornaments 
(and these are the ornaments of Parvatesvara given away by 
Candragupta to Visvavasu and his brothers in Act I) are 
used to show Malayaketu that Raksasa has been secretly ally- 
ing himself -with Candragupta and plotting against his life.^^ 
This Act ends with R^sasa expressing his confidence that 
the two viz. Caiiakya and Candragupta will fall out with one 
another because they both have accomplished their purpose.^^ 
In Act II thus we see how the mudra is made to pass from 
Siddharthaka to Sakatadasa through Raksasa ; how the orna- 
ments are made to go from Malayaketu to Raksasa, and from 
him to Siddharthaka, who deposits them with Raksasa him- 
self for the time being ; and also how the ornaments of Par- 
vatesvara are made to pass from Candragupta to Visvavasu 
and his brother in Act I and thence to ‘Sakatadasa for Raksasa. 
This act also reveals the sentimental nature, political wisdom, 
tenderness of heart, staunchness of friendship, and such 
other qualities of Raksasa as also his blundering nj§Lture. Act II 
* presents an exact parallel to Act I in this that while Act I 
reveals the plots and plans and the salient features of the 
character of Cainakya, Act II does the same in the case of 
Raksasa. Even from the point of view of construction the 
parallelism between these two Acts is only too evident from 
the beginning to the end. 

ACT III 

Garbhahka is not a very usual phenomenon in Sanskrit 
drama ; and the earliest writer known to have used it so far 
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is ?gri-haT§a.^4 Act III of the Mudm-raksasa may be fittingly 
described as a precursor of this device. The whole of the Act 
is nothing but a sort of drama in which Candragupta and 
Oanakya play the main roles. The scene is laid in this Act 
for the most part in the Sug^ga palace in Kusumapura and 
the road adjoining it. The incident in the Act apparently is 
the logical sequence of the plan of Raksasa ; though, in fact, 
it is nothing but a strategy used by C^i:iakya to outwit Raksasa. 

The Act begins with the appearance of the kancukin on the 
stage and indulging in what is technically called aMsabhdsita^^ 
This is the device used by Visakhadatta to make the specta* 
tor acquainted with certain circumstances which he must know 
before he can follow the events in the Act. Generally this 
purpose is served by what is known as the interlude {pravesaka 
or Viskambhaka) . But Visakhadatta has simplified matters 
by using only a sort of monologue instead. From this mono- 
logue we know that king Candragupta wants to see the city 
celebrating the kaumudi-mahotsava in obedience to his orders, 
but finds that the citizens are not celebrating it since it is 
prohibited by somebody and that too without his knowledge. 

Here Candragupta is introduced to the spectator declaring 
how it is the lot of the king to be alw’'ays ill at ease/^ how this 
feeling of uneasiness waxes strong at the idea of Laksmi being 
insatiable indeed and lastly hov/ for him in particular the 
worse has come to worst since his preceptor has asked him to 
pick up a sham quarrel with himself and conduct the affairs 
of the state by himself for some time — something w^hich be 
looks upon as a grave sin.^® On a second thought, however, 
he feels that he has even before been independent in the ad- 
ministration ; for he was always free to do tlie right, and was 
checked by his preceptor only when he was going wrong.^^ 
Tliis soliloquy of Candragupta serves a double purpose by 
giving us some of the salient features of the character of 
Candragupta viz. his sentimentality, devotion to and implicit 
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faith in his preceptor, and also his sensibility and humility ; 
^l^d at the same time preparing us for the main topic of this 
Act by informing us that the ensuing quarrel between Capakya 
and Candragupta is only sham and forms part of Canakya*s 
strategy. 

In the scene that follows, Visakhadatta: has clearly brought 
out the poetic spirit of Candragupta by making him describe 
the autumn in three fine verses^^ containing very fine poetic 
ideas. But this has been used only as a prelude to what fol- 
lows ; for very soon Candragupta notices the absence of the 
kaiimudi celebrations and comes to know from the kahcukin 
that the festival has been prohibited by Caiiakya who is, 
therefore, sent for. This naturally incites the interest of the 
spectator who is now curious to Imow how Cainakya would 
face the situation. 

Visakhadatta at this stage tliinks it fit to give the spectator 
some idea of the spirited nature of Canakya (and the reason 
for the same), by shifting the scene to the house of Canakya 
and making the kaficukin describe Canakya’s house"*^ and 
pointing out in particular to his utter self-lessness. The situa- 
tion is thus charged with immense possibilities and the spec- 
tator only v/onders how matters v/ould exactly shape them- 
selves. 

The scene again' shifts to the Sugafiga 'paisze where 
after preliminary greetings and salutations the quarrel ensues 
as expected. There is a hot exchange of questions and ans- 
wers. at the end of which ultimately Candragupta has to ac- 
cept defeat.®^ Candragupta thereon insults Caiiakya by de- 
claring that in his eye Raksasa is superior to the latter as is 
evident from the various valourous deeds that he has done till 
then.^3 Canakya taunts Candragupta by referring to his own 
vow which he has so admirably fulfilled ; but Candragupta 
attributes all that to fate"'^ and again insults Canakya by 
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adding that he was rather too boastful to be considered 
learned.^® The whole scene ultimately ends in Canakya resign^ 
ing his office and Candragupta ordering the kahcukin to pro- 
claim the same to people. 

The whole of this scene is deeply political, bearing ample 
testimony to the political acumen, accuracy of judgment, right 
grasp of the situation, and the capacity to manage it, and 
after all a clear vision possessed by Oaiiakya. He is ready 
with a reply to every question put to him by the king and every 
reply of his is so clearly logical that Candragupta could find 
no flaw in it. The situation is very tense, indeed ! And had 
the spectator not been told beforehand that it was only a sham 
quarrel, his interest would certainly have flagged. The subject- 
matter is very abstruse and is couched in a highly scientific 
terminology and phrasealogy. Happily enough the short 
questions of Candragupta at various intervals and the sharp 
repartee between CaDakya and Candragupta go a long way to 
relieve the tension. But for these the whole scene would have 
been extremely taxing and even undramatic. Visakhadatta has 
shown great skill in managing this scene so admirably. The 
spectator would certainly agree with Candragupta when he 
declares at the end of this Act that he has an attack of head- 
ache.®^ There is, however, one thing which gives him relief 
by rousing his interest viz., the remark®^ of Canakya to the 
effect that this split, which apparently Rak^asa has cau^d 
between himself and Candragupta, would ultimately be utilized 
in bringing Riak^asa himself into trouble. 

The concluding remark®^ of Caindragui;>ta clearly shows how 
devoted he was to Cairiakya and how he was smarting under a 
sense of shame on account of the insults that he had to offer 
to his preceptor. These remarks only serve to remind the 
spectator that the quarrel that has just ended was only sham, 
though both Canakya as well as Candragupta appeared to have 
been flared up in its course. 
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The third Act may thus be said to give us the saflient fea- 
tures of the character of Candragupta viz., his poetical spirit, 
his devotion to and faith in his preceptor, Canakya, his since- 
rity and simplicity. The Act also serves to explain the depth 
of the working of Caijakya’s policy by making him reveal the 
logic behind several of the steps he has taken. But the most 
important purpose served by this Act is that it completely 
deludes Rak§asa who, misled by this strategic quarrel of Ca- 
iiakya with Candragupta, leads an expedition against Candra- 
gupta and in approaching Kusumapura is, in fact, approaching 
his own defeat. 


ACT IV 

The real skill of a dramatist lies in arranging the various 
incidents of his plot one after another in such a way that they 
should be perfectly natural in the places where they are shown 
to occur. He has also to see that nothing that is stated or 
represented on the stage is without any use of its own. The 
greater the number of uses to which one thing or statement 
is put the greater the skill of the play-wright. 

In the very beginning of the Act IV when Karabhaka tells 
the door-keeper that he wants to see Rafc^asa, the latter tells 
him that Rak§asa is suffering from head-ache and hence asks 
him not to speak very loudly.®® Visakhadatta's skill can be 
noticed when we find that the head-ache mentioned here is 
also used by him as an excuse for Malayaketu to pay a visit 
to Rak^asa®^ only to find him .asking Karabhaka whether he 
has seen Stavakalasa in Kusumapura. This naturally tempts 
Malayaketu to wait outside and overhear the conversation,®^ 
naturally because his ears were all the while being poisoned 
by Bhagurayana and other spies of Canakya against Rakiasa. 
A glimpse of this poisoning is given to the spectator by Visakha- 
datta by introducing Malayaketu on the stage in this Act in 
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conversation with Bhagurayana and asking him to explain what 
Bhadrabhata and others must have meant when they stated 
that they wanted to serve him not through Rak?asa but 
through iSikharasena, the commander-in-chief.®^ 

Visakhadatta's .stage-craft is also seen when he makes. 
Raksasa remark that he has forgotten the exact mission on 
which Karabhaka was sent by him.®‘^ This, it may be noticed, 
is not unusual in Raksasa ; and hence does not appear to be 
unnatural. But at the same time it saves Visakhadatta a very 
awkward situation. While Maiayaketu and Bhagurayaria are 
holding the attention of the spectators, Riksasa and Karabhaka 
would have been required to remain idle on the stage and that 
would be a great flaw in the construction of the play. Visakha- 
datta very cleverly has made Rak?asa forget the exact mission 
of Karabhaka and then try to remember the same. Thus 
while Maiayaketu and Bhagurayana are having their conver- 
sation on one side of the stage, on the other side Raksasa is 
seen sitting and thinking, trying to remember what the mission 
of Karabhaka might be I And Karabhaka also is keeping 
silent, being rather puzzled by the silence of Raksasa, which 
he possibly takes as being due to his head-ache. 

Then follows a bifocal scene with Raksasa and Karabhaka 
inside the dwelling of Raksasa, and Maiayaketu and Bhagura- 
ya^ia just outside. Karabhaka is giving information of the 
incidents in** Kusumapura — particularly the split between 
Caoakya and Candragupta, and the effects thereof ; and 
Riak§asa is passing certain remarks at various intervals, thus 
showing what his future plans would be. Just at this time 
Maiayaketu also at various intervals passes certain remarks 
or puts questions to Bhagurayana concerning the remarks of 
Raksasa ; and Bhagurayaina on his part also so explains the 
remarks as to convince Maiayaketu that Raksasa is seriously 
thinking of allying himself with Candragupta and treacherous- 
ly leading him (i.e. Maiayaketu) to his min. This scene is 
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highly interesting, indeed, and serves to disclose to the spec- 
tator the working of Canakya to some extent. Bhagurayapa, 
Bhadrabhata and others have absconded at the end of Act I ; 
and there Canakya has suggestively remarked that they ail 
may fare well on their way. The curiosity roused there is 
now partially satisfied here in Act IV by this bifocal scene 
w^hich also helps the plot to progress. This scene is also im- 
portant as giving us some idea of the character of Malaya- 
ketu who here figures as a suspicious king with little judgment 
of his own, easily led by others, putting confidence in wrong 
types of persons and showing distrust about his own faithful 
friends and allies like Raksasa. 

There is, however, one defect in this magnificently managed 
scene, sakatadasa has entered the stage along with Raksasa 
almost at the beginning of the Act. But from that time almost 
upto the end of this bifocal scene he has to remain idle. The 
main purpose for bringing him on the stage appears to be 
that he is to be asked to take away Karabhaka and look to his 
comfort and thus make room for the entrance of Malaya- 
ketu.®° The awkwardness of the situation whereby Sakata- 
dasa is required to keep idle on the stage so long, is sought to 
be redressed by making Raksasa express his doubt about the 
plausibility of the rumour disclosed by Karabhaka®® and making 
Sakatadasa pass one remark in support of the same.®* But this 
attempt on the part of Viiakhadatta to save tFle situation is 
more artificial than natural ; and Sakatadasa’s long silence on 
the stage has to be taken as a defect in the workmanship of 
Visakhadatta,®® 

During the bifocal scene the ears of Malayaketu are suffi- 
ciently poisoned against Rak§asa ; and in the scene that follows 
Malayaketu is seen putting several questions to Raksasa only 
to get his prejudices confirmed. The prejudiced mind of 
Malayaketu can very well be perceived from his svagata remark 
that he, fortunately, is not dependent on his minister.®^ The 
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conversation between Rak§asa and Maiayaketu is also highly 
political and corresponds to a similar conversation between 
C^akya and Candragupta in the preceding Act. But 
whereas that conversation is more spirited, this one appears 
to be rather insipid. Again in Act III though Candragupta 
is apparently quarrelling with Canakya yet at heart he 
is a devoted pupil of his and the spectator is made 
aware of this by his remarks more than once. In this scene, 
however, the case is just the reverse ; for though Maiayaketu 
is apparently friendly towards Raksasa, yet at heart he is 
thoroughly prejudiced against him. Visakhadatta has shown 
great skill in this arranging the scenes in different Acts and 
thus bringing out some of the salient features of the charac- 
ters of some of his dramatis personae. This scene ends with 
Raksasa assuring Maiayaketu that their success was now sure"® 
and that that was the opportunity for them to march against 
Candragupta, and Maiayaketu leaving the stage with Bhagu- 
rayana declaring that he would immediately start the expedi- 
tion."i 

As in the last scene, so also in this, Visakhadatta has exposed 
himself to a defect by keeping Bhagurayaiiia idle on the 
stage during the whole of the scene. Queerly enough though 
Bhagurayana has accompanied Maiayaketu, he has not one 
remark to make while the latter is holding conversation with 
Rak§asa. It te true that Visakhadatta- does not give any stage 
direction to show that BhagurayaiDa enters into the presence 
of Raksasa along with Malayaketu.'^^ it would 

only mean that he was waiting outside for such a long time 
which also is not less blameworthy from the point of view of 
stage-craft. 

The last scene of this Act brings out the belief of Raksasa 
in the Jyotib-'^stra and affords a fine example of dramatic 
irony when we see how the astrologer, that Raksasa could find, 
is none else than K^apanaka — one of Caiiakya's trusted spies 
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— who all the while is suggesting that Raksasa should now join 
hands with Candragupta who is at the height of prosperity and 
that he would be benefitted only if he allies himself with him. 
Apparently, however, he is giving R^sasa a muhurta for 
starting his expedition and Raksasa is raising an objection to 
the muhurta suggested by him, and he again is justifying it. 
Raksasa at this stage little dreams that the astrologer before 
him is a trusted spy of his very adversary, Cii:iakya. Sub- 
consciously, however, R^sasa is now being dragged towards 
Candragupta by the force of circumstances ; and we see his 
sub-conscious mind picking up only a corresponding aspect of 
the phenomenon of sunset as described by him in the con- 
cluding stanza of this Act.”^ Would raksasa have ever believed 
that he himself would very soon afford an illustration of the 
general remark he has made ? But is it not only about a fort- 
night later that Rak?asa was forced to accept the ministership 
of Candragupta who was instrumental along with Canakya 
in bringing about the extermination of his former masters, 
Nandas, vrhose cause he has been so bravely and faithfully 
cherishing till then? 

Act IV is perhaps the most interesting in the whole of the 
Mudm-Raksasa. But for the two blemishes referred to above, 
all the scenes here have been so admirably arranged that they 
have a very tight grip on the mind of the spectator from the 
start to the finish. The plot also is made to"*progress very 
rapidly now. The first three Acts are taken up by the setting 
of the trap by Cairiakya by various means which one and ail 
have roused the interest and curiosity of the spectator ; and 
from this Act begins the unravelling of the working of those 
means. Thus now the spectator knows what mission Bhagu- 
rayaijia, Bhadrabhata and others were entrusted with as sug- 
gested by the remark of Canakya in Act There are yet 
many other points''^ require further elucidation which 

Vi^akhadatta would give in the Acts that follow. Like each 
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of the preceding Acts this Act also has brought to light soma 
of the salient features of the character of one of the dramatis 
personae, Malayaketu, where in fact lies the root*® of the 
defeat of Rak^asa's plan. But as yet the spectator does not 
know how exactly this trait in Malayaketu’s character would 
be utilized by Capakya for this purpose. He, therefore, is very 
eager now to observe what follows. It is from here that the 
plot is heading towards the denouement and it is from here 
again that the spectator naturally watches the play with wrapt 
attention and bated breath right upto the end. 

ACT V (INTERLUDE) 

The Mudra-raksasa has two interludes*'^ — both of them 
Pravesaka — at the beginning of the fifth and the sixth Acts. 
An Interlude is a portion of a play making the reader ac- 
quainted with some events that have already occurred (or are 
very soon to occur) and the knowledge of which is absolutely 
necessary for a clear understanding of what is to follow^ Such 
interlude when wholly in Prakrit is called pravesaka ; but when 
it is in Sanskrit and Prakrit it is called Viskambhaka. The 
Mudra-rak§asa has no Viskambhaka. 

At the end of Act IV we see how the expedition has started. 
The events in Act V have occurred some days after the expe- 
dition has started and when the armies of Malayaketu are 
camping in the vicinity of Kusumapura. This naturally has 
led to some strictness as regards the entrance into and exit 
from the camp. Nobody is allowed to come into and go out 
of the camp without having the pass-port from Bhagurayana.^® 
The spectator is made acquainted with these circumstances 
(which have developed since the end of Act IV) through the 
conversation between Ksapaijaka and Siddharthaka, who (the 
latter) appears on the stage with a letter and an ornament 
box, both of them bearing the sea! of Rak§asa as he himself 
reveals it. The spectator's interest is roused when he ieams 
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from Siddharthaka that the letter is the one which Caiiakya 
has got written by Sakaitadasa and sealed with Riak^asa’s ring 
in Act I ; and that the box also is sealed with the same ring. 
From Siddharthaka’s remark it is again clear that he has no 
pass-port from Bhagurayana ; and that he is sure that he 
would be able to go to Pataliputra even without the passport 
on the ground that he is a trusted man of R^sasa. The specta- 
tor may also remember that in Act I Cainakya has whispered 
some instructions into the ear of Siddharthaka which he was 
asked to execute when the enemy approached the capital. He 
is, therefore, greatly interested in knowing what the instruc- 
tion might be and how thereby the main aim of Canakya viz., 
the winning over of Rak?asa is going to be achieved. The 
interlude may, therefore, be said to be very important drama- 
tically as supplying the spectator with some necessary infor- 
mation, and at the same time rousing his interest and helping 
the plot to progress. 


ACT V 

This Act is perhaps the most important in the whole of 
the Mudra-Rak^asa ; for it is here that the climax is reached 
and the plot begins to head towards a catastrophe, which, of 
course, has been very cleverly managed by Visakhadatta. At 
the end of Act IV Raksasa apparently is making for success 
and it would appear as if he would succeed ih his project. 
The spectator, however, knows full well how this only means 
Raksasa’s delusion ; for the very foundation of his plan viz. 
the estrangement of Cariakya from Candragupta is some airy 
nothing. It is only an irony of fate that Raksasa, who in fact 
was heading towards his own doom and defeat, should be 
thinking otherwise. The result, therefore, is that the disillu- 
sionment, when it comes, is only too shocking for Rak§asa, so 
much so that he simply breaks down to the point of commit- 
ting suicide, but is prevented from doing so by the thought of 
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saving a faithful friend. 

The stage for the first section^® of this Act is arranged in 
such a way that on one side of it is seated Bhagurayana for 
giving pass-port to those who ask for it, and on the 
other, Maiayaketu who has gone there to see Bhagura- 
yaiia but waits outside and listens to what the Ksapa- 
Daka is saying to Bhagurayaaia. Bhagurayana in a 
remark tells us that he has to deceive Maiayaketu at the 
instance of Canakya, though he does not like to do so ; 
while Maiayaketu gives expression to his suspicion about 
Raksasa^i which, as we have already seen, has been created 
in his mind by Bhadrabhaita and other spies of Caipakya. The 
scene is thus a bifocal one. K§apaiiaka is brought to Bhagu- 
rayana asking for the mudra, and there ensues a conversation 
between them. On the other side there is Maiayaketu who 
overhears their conversation and has his prejudice against 
Raksasa deepened. Visakhadatta has shown his dramatic skill 
by making Maiayaketu overhear the conversation between 
Ksapanaka and Bhagurayapa (both of them spies of Capakya). 
Bhagurayana asks Ksapapaka certain questions in reply to 
which, apparently with great reluctance, the latter discloses 
how he had to suffer for being a friend of Raksasa who had 
killed Parvatesvara with a visa-kanya, and further adds that 
even at that moment Raksasa was contemplating a similar 
cruel act.®^ «^After this revelation Bhagurayaiia apparently 
satisfied with the innocence of Kisapapaka gives him mudra 
and requests him to tell the same over again to Maiayaketu 
himself.®® But Maiayaketu himself enters into their presence 
declaring that he has heard all the heart-rending tale. 
Ksapanaka thereon leaves the stage feeling happy at the idea 
that his work is done.®^ This scene brings -out effectively a 
defect in the character of Maiayaketu which presents a good 
contrast to that of Bhagurayaina. For though the latter is 
deceiving the former, he feels sorry that he has to do so, while 
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Malayaketu though apparently friendly to Rak§asa and his 
other allies, is yet harbouring a feeling of distrust for them 

all! 

Then follows a short scene where Bhaguriayana tries to tone 
down Malayaketu by showing him how Rak§asa is not to blame 
for the murder of Parvatesvara, for it was after all a political 
murder. This short scene is highly important inasmuch as it 
show^s how Malayaketu was easily impressed one way or the 
other. We have already seen Malayaketu's lack of judgmi^t 
in the last Act, where he is found being led by Bhagurayaina 
in almost every thing. Here this trait in his character is very 
vividly brought out ; for though he is extremely enraged 
against Raksasa, yet on hearing Bhagurayana’s argument he 
tones down his anger and agrees to put up with Raksasa until 
Candragupta is defeated and the promised kingdom is 
obtained. This again brings out two more baser traits in 
Malayaketu’s character viz. infidelity and selfishness. 

The next scene begins when a man brings Siddharthaka who 
is captured while trying to escape from the camp with a 
letter but without a mudr-a. Bhagurayana begins to cross 
examine him in the presence of Malayaketu who is also giving 
some directions to Bhiagurayaoa at different intervals. 
Thus Visakhadatta has avoided the awkwardness of 
keeping any character idle on the stage for a long time. Thus 
Malayaketu asks Bhagurayana to take the letter from Sid- 
dharthaka and open it, keeping the seal intact.-^^ He then takes 
the letter and reads it himself. A few moments later Siddhiar- 
thaka, being flogged, drops down from under his arm a casket 
of ornaments sealed with Raksasa’s ring; and when that is 
brought in, Malayaketu at once remarks that it must be the 
accompanying present mentioned in the letter, and asks Bhagu- 
rayaiQa to open it keeping the seal intact.ss Now matters grow 
worse, for the ornaments are those which Malayaketu had 
presented to Rak^sa from his own person. This convinces 
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Malayaketu that the letter was addressed to Candragupta.®’ 
After a good flogging again Siddhirthaka reveals to Malaya- 
ketu that he was sent by Rak?asa with the letter to Candra- 
gupta. Naturally, therefore, Malayaketu now desires to hear 
the oral message ; and Siddhirthaka gives it saying that the 
five mleccha kings have contracted friendship with Candra- 
gupta, that three of them desire to have his (i.e. Malaya- 
ketu’s) territory and the remaining two, his elephants and 
treasury, and that Raksasa has requested Candragupta to 
please them in this respect just as he has pleased him by 
dismissing Canakya. The poisoning is now complete and 
Malayaketu now has a distrust not only for Raksasa but also 
for his five mleccha allies.®^ He thus completely severs him- 
self from them all only to fall an easy prey into the hands of 
BhagurayaDa and others, his so-called friends and advisers. 
This scene not only very well displays the folly of Malaya- 
ketu, but also shows how Siddharthaka and BhagurayatTia are 

very clever and shrewd and do their work quite faithfully, even 
though in the heart of hearts they don’t like it. That Mala- 
yaketu is an utterly senseless monarch is showm here again 
by the fact that he puts more faith in the words of Bhagura- 
yana and Siddharthaka as against Raksasa and his other 
allies, so much so that he does not even think of giving them a 
fair chance to explain themselves if at all whatever was stated 
by Siddharti&ka was true. In his vanity of being a politician, 
he has shown himself in worse lights. In this he bears a good 
contrast to Candragupta who admittedly is far superior to 
him. 

Here Visakhadatta has introduced Raksasa seated in his 
house, and worrying at the thought that his army has a vast 
number of Candragupta’s men, and ultimately satisfying him- 
self that they are one and all thoroughly dissatisfied with 
Candragupta.®® This clearly shows how man is always prone 
to construe facts in a light favourable to him. Raksasa at this 
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stage naturally sends orders to the mleccha allies to march, in 
different lines as previously settled, since Kusumapura was 
now near. He, however, has no idea of what is going on in 
the mind of Malayaketu and how the latter is harbouring a 
grave distrust for him and also for the allied princes. Raksasa 
is too straight-forward a politician. 

Raksasa’s considerate nature is again shown by the fact that 
as soon as the pratihiari of Malayaketu teJls him that Mala- 
yaketu desires to see him, he, out of consideration for the 
latter, asks his servant to bring an ornament and puts it on,®^ 
little dreaming that the same ornament was going to form a 
piece of evidence against him. Ironically enough what Rak- 
sasa has done just to please Malayaketu cut of good manners 
is only shortly to cause his displeasure and to be interpreted 
by him in exactly the contrary spirit. Visakhadatta by intro- 
ducing such incidents in the play has very cleverly managed 
to rouse and sustain the interest of his spectators. 

The brief soliloquy®^ of Raksasa at this stage is as sug- 
gestive as that at the end of the last Act ; and affords a fine 
example of dramatic irony when Raksasa makes a general 
statement that those on high are liable to fail. The des- 
cription of Malayaketu®^ at this stage by Raksasa shows only 
his simplicity and unsuspecting nature which in fact has been 
fully exploited by his rival Canakya all through, and is enough 
to make him the hero of a tragedy. 

Rak?asa rightly observes that Malayaketu was deeply en- 
grossed in thought, but has little idea of the storm gathering 
in his mind. Malayaketu is now thoroughly prejudiced 
against Raksasa and his Mleccha allies and in the conversa- 
tion that follows he construes every reply or remark of Raksasa 
in a wrong light. Thus he construes the arrangement of the: 
armies as given by Rak§asa as only confirming the story of 
Siddharthaka about them.®® Similarly Raksasa’s remark that 
now there was no need of going or coming is also misconstrued 
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by Malayaketu who significantly remarks ‘ vijmyate But 
in the scene that follows Rak^asa is faced with several circum- 
stances one after another which he finds very hard to explain j 
away and which to all appearances go to prove that Rafc?asa 
was conspiring with Candragupta against Malayaketu. Thus 
there is the evidence supplied by Siddharthaka, Raksasa s own * 
trusted servant, the letter, the ornament-box, the message to 
be delivered orally as stated in the letter, the seal, the hand 
of isakatadasa, and finally the ornament on his very person. 
Raksasa tries to explain away these circumstances variously ; j 
but in vain. Malayaketu is now so thoroughly convinced of 
the infidelity of R^sasa, that Raksasa sees no other aitema- ^ 
tive but to confess to the charge®® and tell Malayaketu that he 
has become anarya.®® Malayaketu sees Rak§as's unwillingness 
to admit his crime®^ and hence asks for an explanation about 
the letter and the ornament box ; and when Raksasa says in 
reply that it was only the working of fate,®® Malayaketu re- 
bukes him for having killed his father and also for planning 
his own treacherous murder.®® Rak§asa denies the charge and 
says that Fate alone is responsible for the incident, which 
enrages Malayaketu who now asks why Jivasiddhi should not 
be referred to in this matter. This is a revelation, shocking 
indeed, to Rak§asa ; for if he has captured the whole palace 
of Candragupta, his rival Ganakya has captured his very ^ . | 
heart.^®® The main purpose of CMakya’s plan is served. 
Malayaketu is thoroughly misled and orders the kings, his 
mleccha allies, to be killed variously ; but turning to Rak§asa, 
with an air of nobility, he says that he is allowing him to go ; 
for he is not visrambhaghati raksasa.^®^ It is indeed an irony 
of fate that Malayaketu, who is in fact acting treacherously 
all the while with Raksasa, should himself accuse the upright 
minister, that Rak?asa has been all along, of being treacher- ^ 
ous. Bhiagurayana now suggests that the expedition should 
be resumed ; and Malayaketu leaves the stage with his retinue. 
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The concluding portion of this Act shows Raksasa completely 
broken when he finds that all his plans have ultimately led 
to the destruction of his own people. He is almost ready to 
commit suicide, but refrains from doing so only for the sake 
of his friend Candanadasa.^*^- 

This whole scene is very magnificently managed by Visakha* 
datta and reminds us of the trial scene in the Mirccliakatika. 
Just as there several circumstances one after the other go 
against Carudatta and ultimately the ornaments, like the last 
straw on camel’s back, shatter all his hopes of proving his 
innocence, so also here several circumstances one after another 
go against Raksasa and ultimately the ornament on his own 
person decides the matter against him. Like Carudatta, Rak- 
lasa also feels constrained to accept the guilt with the effect 
that he calls himself anarya, though very unwillingly. The 
letter, the ring, the ornament on his person — all these things 
quietly introduced in the first and the second Acts have now 
fully seived their purpose and the spectators’ curiosity is to 
that extent satisfied. A final schism is brought about between 
Rali^asa and Malayaketu and the Mleccha kings. But still 
the interest of the spectator does not flag ; for he yet is eager 
to know what Rak^sa would do further. Visakhadatta has 
managed in this way to rouse and sustain the interest of his 
spectators from the very beginning up to the end of this Act, 
and up to the end of the play also as we shall pr&ently see. 

ACT VI (INTERLUDE) 

This is the second and perhaps the more important prave- 
^ka in the Mudra-Raksasa. The end of Act V shows a com- 
plete schism between Malayaketu on the one hand and Rak- 
sasa and the Mleccha kings on the other. Malayaketu is at 
the height of folly and orders the five Mleccha kings, his 
erstwhile allies, to be put to death in different ways ; but with 
an air of nobility he lets Raksasa go wherever he likes and 
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boasts of his ability to fight them all together single-handed. 
Again in Act V we have seen Siddharthaka being captured on 
his way to Piataliputra and producing things and making 
statements which go against Raksasa. But we are not told 
w^'hat has happened to him thereafter. All this and several 
other important facts have been supplied by Visaakhadatta in 
this pravesaka. 

Thus from the conversation between Siddharthaka and 
Samiddharthaka we come to know that Siddharthaka has just 
come from Malayaketu’s camp to Paitaliputra and that as soon 
as he saw Canakya, he was ordered by him to convey to Can- 
dragupta the happy news viz. that Malayaketu, completely 
deluded by the policy of Caiiakya, has killed his own allies, 
the five Mlecca kings, and is, on that account, deserted by his 
other allies for their own safety and is ultimately captured by 
Bhadrabhata and others ; and also that the whole of the 
Mleccha army was attacked and overpowered by Caoakya with 
a vast army. That Bhadrabhaita and others had deserted 
Candragupta out of disaffection for him, and that Canakya, 
as a result of a quarrel, had relinquished his duties as Can- 
dragupta’s minister -were only two screws in Canakya‘s policy, 
unfathomed even by Raksasa.^^^^ pravesaka also informs 

us that Raksasa in the growing commotion has left Malaya- 
ketu’s camp and has gone to Pataliputra ; and that Canakya 
who has gof from his spy, Udumbara, a report to that effect 
has ordered Siddharthaka and Samiddharthaka to lead Candana- 
dasa to the place of execution and execute him immediately. 

This pravesaka thus prepares the spectator for the main 
topic of Act VI viz. how Rak?asa decides to surrender himself 
just to save his dear friend Candanadiasa from the gallows. 

ACT VI 

The scene in Act VI is laid wholly in the jlrnodyana of 
Kusumapura. The appearance of the punii?a (a spy of Ca- 
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Eakya) on the stage and his statement, that he has been asked 
by Cainakya to see Rak^asa at that place, rouses the interest 
of the spectator and he finds Rak^asa appearing on the stage. 

Rak^asa’s soliloquy here is quite in keeping with his charac- 
ter as depicted upto now and also befitting the condition in 
which he finds himself at that time. We have to note here, 
however, how in this sililoquy Visakhadatta has very cleverly 
shown the change that was slowly md gradually coming over 
Rak^asa. Inspite of his repeated failures he still is not pre- 
pared to make peace with Candragupta.^^^^ He would rather 
prefer to die. But on a second thought he declares that he 
would rather give up his pratijna than accept a defeat through 
his enemy’s deceitful policy.^<^® Thus we see here how Rak- 
sasa’s mind is sub-consciously working and how only some 
pertinent circumstance was the only thing required to bring 
about the change in the mind of Rakgasa. so eagerly desired 
for by Canakya. The source for such a circumstance is also 
suggested in this soliloquy when Rak^asa declares his inten- 
tion to try to get some news about his friend, Candanadasa.^°® 
The remaining portion of this Act forms a scene by itself 
in which Visakhadatta has worked on the factor suggestively 
put forth in tlie above soliloquy. This again takes advantage 
of Rak§asa’s sentimentality, softness of heart, and his devo- 
tion to a friend. It is after taking into oonsidgration these 
traits of Raksasa’s character that Oanakya has asked the man 
to hang himself just in front of Rak^asa, who on seeing him is 
sure to be moved by the sight and make enquiries about him. 
This could very well be utilized to convey to Raksasa the fact 
that Vi^ciudasa was burning himself to death just before his 
friend Candanadasa was put to death by Oanakya’s hang- 
men. This tale of two persons attempting to give their life 
for avoiding to hear of their friend’s ill-fated death has the 
additional effect of intensif3dng R^ksasa’s feelings. But the 
last stroke falls when Rak§asa is told that Candanadasa has 
M.L— 6 
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to face this calamity because he has refused to surrender the 
family of Rak^asa by doing which he was given the option to 
save himself and his own. R^asa’s heart is now thoroughly 
moved by this great sacrifice that Candanadasa has made for 
his sake and the sacrifice which his friends were now about 
to make for him. And the desired effect follows. 

True to his spirit, however, Raksasa proposes to set Can- 
danadasa free on the strength of his sword but even that 
line of resistence has been closed for him by the shrewd 
Cainakya.^^® Very cleverly thus has Visakhadatta shown how 
CSnakya’s policy worked out the whole situation and how 
ultimately Raksasa had no other course left open but to sur- 
render himself which he now determines to follow.^®® 

Act VI thus brings us quite close to the denouement and the 
stage seems to be set for a tragedy, but for the canons of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. 


ACT vii 

This Act falls into two scenes. The first scene is brought 
to an end by Rak^sa surrendering himself and one of Candalas 
leaving the stage along with Candanadfisa ; while the rest of 
the Act is covered up by the second. The scene is mainly laid 
at the impaling station throughout this Act. 

The first ^scene reminds us of a similar scene in the tenth 
Act of the Mrcchakatika, where Carudatta is being led by 
the canidalas to the place of execution. Our author has, how- 
ever, shown his dramatic sense by not imitating the scene 
very slavishly. Instead of prolonging the scene tediously by 
leading Candanadasa through several proclamation stands like 
Carudatta, Vi^khadatta has cut it short by quickly bringing 
him to the impaling station and making him, on his way there, 
refer to only some relevant and important matters such as the 
sacredness of mitra-karya,^^^ the indiscriminate nature of the 
cruel or the wicked, adversity being the touch stone of 
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frieadship,^^^ and the idea that gods help the bereft relatives 
of the dead,i^3 In a short space, Vi^hadatta has also 
brought out the salient features of the character of Candana- 
dasa's wife and son. We see how her love for her husband 
finds fitting answers for each and every argument that Can- 
danadasa puts forth to dissuade her from her dreadful resolve. 
The magnanimity of Candanadasa's character also becomes 
evident when he tells his wife how it was an occasion for joy 
rather than sorrow. He is not, however, without a human 
touch ; and we see him requesting the candalas to allow him 
some time to embrace his son.^^^ And when he tells his son 
that he was meeting his end in the cause of a friend, the son 
also rises to the occasion and remarks that it was but their 
kida-dharma?-^^ The whole of this scene is a magnificent piece 
full of pathos and bringing out in only a few strokes the im- 
portant traits in the characters of Candanadasa, his wife, and 
son. 

The effect of this portion is heightened by R^sasa entering 
the stage with a toss of curtain and requesting the candalas to 
set Candanadasa free, and fasten the convict’s garland on 
him.i^® This is exactly what Cainakya has been aiming at 
from the very beginning. At this stage in only two strokes has 
Visakhadatta brought out the magnanimity of both Candana- 
dasa as well as Rak^asa by making the former ask the latter 
what he has done by rendering all his efforts futile, and by 
making the latter reply that he was only partially imitating 
his good deed, and thereby seeking to accomplish his own 
selfish end.^i‘ Rik^asa’s praise of Candanadasa is only befit- 
ting his magnanimity and speaks highly of his appreciative 
nature.^^® 

In the beginning of the second scene we see Cainakya show- 
ing his face and asking the caiodala as to who has achieved 
the marvellous feat of catching Ralq^asa, and revealing the 
magnanimity of his heart by exhorting him to declare that it 
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was achieved not by C^akya but by the adverse fate of the 
Nandas.^^® This is enough to show C^oakya’s goodness and 
humility, inspite of the boast in which he is shown to have 
indulged more than once in the course of the play. Now 
follows the unravelling of the riddle part by part, and the 
curiosity of the spectator roused at various points previously 
is gradually satisfied. Thus Cajnakya is made to reveal to 
Rafeasa that one of the Capdialas there was only a spy of his, 
Siddharthaka by name, who has been in Raksasa’s service for 
some time, and that Sakatadasa was made to write that frau- 
dulent letter without his knowing that he was doing so.^^o 
This helps to remove the blot on fSakatadasa’s friendship in the 
eye of Rak^asa.^^i Visakhadatta makes Cariakya go even 
further and state all the details of his plan to catch Raksasa 
and also the purpose behind it^^a 

Raksasa is now thoroughly made aware of what is expeced 
of him ; and knows full well that he can’t avoid it. Candra- 
gupta is now brought on the stage, pouring unstinted praise'^^s 
on Canakya and his achievement and bowing down to him. 
But Canalcya’s greatness is revealed when he asks Candra- 
gupta to bow to Raksasa whom he calls antatya — ^nay amatya- 
mukhya, thus taking for granted that Raksasa has accepted 
his proposal. It is not, however, until Canakya tells him in 
clear terms ~ that Candanadasa’s life depends on R^sasa’s 
acceptance of Candragupta’s ministership, that the latter 
agrees to do so.^24 n jg thus the love of a friend alone that 
persuades Riak§asa to become the minister of his 'former enemy. 

The height of the magnanimity of the two ministers is yet 
to be reached and the spectator also is as yet anxious to Imow 
what has happened to Malayaketu and Candanadasa who have 
been referred to previously. This is done in what follows and the 
desire of Capakya being fully realised and his purpose served, 
the play comes to an end with the Bharata-vakya. Thus is a 
probable tragedy averted and the dictum of Bharata obeyed. 



CHAPTER IV 


CHAEIACTERS IN THE MUDRA-RAKSASA 

♦ 

If we leave out of account the Mrcchakatika, Vi§akhadatta's 
Mudiia-Rak^asa is perhaps, in the whole range of Sanskrit 
dramatic literature, the only play containing a large variety 
of characters, with this difference that whereas the characters 
in the former are from all walks and stations of life, those in 
the latter, most of them, belong to the political world. Thus 
in our play we have kings, ministers, spies or secret emissaries 
under various disguises, and royal attendants. There are some 
characters no doubt in it that are free from any political bias ; 
but they are only too few and insignificant to mar the poli- 
tical atmosphere of the play. The Mudra-Rakiasa is quite 
unique in this respect. Let us now study the characters in the 
Mudra-Raksasa and form an estimate of Visakhadatta’s skill 
in character-painting. Before going into the details, however, 
it may be observed that Viiakhadatta, like Kalidiasa and other 
Sanskrit playwrights of note, has given us characters in twos 
or thr^s. Thus we have two ministers, Canakya and Rak§asa ; 
two kings, Candragupta and Malayaketu ; two friends, Sakata- 
dasa and Candanadasa, (to which may be added the name of 
Jivasiddhi to make the number three); and a large number 
of spies or secret emissaries on either side. It is by contrast- 
ing these with one another that Visdkhadatta has very often 
succeeded in making his characters more living as we shall 
presently see it. 

Let us now start with the ministers who form the most 
important class by themselves in this play. It is the plots 
and counter-plots of the rival ministers that form the main 
bulk of the Mudri-Riak^asa. But it may be intriguing to 
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observe that Visakhadatta has shown great skill in portraying 
the ministers and bestowing individuality on either of them in 
various ways. Oajnakya is portrayed by ViiMkhadatta as a 
minister and a politician par excellence, full of self-confidence 
verging on even boastfulness^ which is almost shuddering, 
ever vigilant, quick of judgment, shrewd and inspiring awe, 
nay terror.^ He has keen intellect and sharp memory ; and 
with a quick grasp of the situation, he has the capacity to 
turn almost every thing to his advantage with the least effort.^ 
Being a man of clear thinking, his acts are one and all always 
backed up by sound reasoning ; ^ and this adds to the force 
of his arguments and remarks. He is a good conversationalist 
and has succeeded in eliciting the required information from 
the mouth of Candanadasa.^ He also displays the qualities of 
outspokenness and self-respect which are noticed even by the 
Kancukin.® Even Rak^asa has high regard for his abilities as 
a minister and a politician.'^ But there is one circumstance 
about him which inspires all about him with awe and terror 
rather than love. He would use any means for accomplishing 
his object. That is why we find ;almost everybody calling him 
deridingly batu or batuka and even duratman ; and tliat is 
again why Candanadasa so much hates him and has very 
bitter words to say about him.® It must, however, be said 
to his credit that his aim is, at least so far as the Mudii^ 
Rakisasa is concerned, not selfish ; and Visakhadatta has taken 
care to elevate him by depicting in a few strokes some aspects 
of his private life. Thus he is shown to be utterly dis-inte- 
rested, so much so that though commanding the highest respect 
from Candragupta as his preceptor and minister, he is living 
in an ordinary hut with almost no belonging of his own.® 
However cruel and stern as a politician he is, he can yet 
appreciate the merits of even his enemies.^® He is, however, 
a firm master of his emotions to such an extent that he appears 
to be almost inhuman, a man without any emotions at all.^^ 
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This, however, does not mean that he has absolutely no emo- 
tions. The fact is that he has all his emotions perfectly under 
his control as can be easily seen from the circumstance that 
almost ail his remarks showing emotions are svagata. The 
general impression that we get of Capakya on reading the 
Mudra-Raksasa is that of a simple Brahmapa, easily irascible 
by nature, a shrewd politician employing any means to achieve 
his aims, but disinterested and appreciative of real merit 
wherever it is found. But for the relief afforded by his virtues 
like simplicity and appreciative nature, this mighty minister 
of Candragupta would have been perhaps highly detestable 
inspite of all his brilliance in politics, even as a cobra with a 
jewel on his hood. 

Canakya bears a good contrast to Raksasa who, even as 
Cai:iakya admits it, is endowed with prajxia, vikrama and 
bhakti all together.^- If Oaoriakya’s aim is not selfish and 
hence perhaps noble, Raksasa’s aim is nobler still He is fight- 
ing the cause of his masters even after they have been exter- 
minated by Caioakya-^s ]sjo doubt he tries to do away with his 
enemy Candragupta by any means whatsover. But it must be 
admitted that he has not directed any of his questionable means 
against any other person, much less towards a friend and an 
ally. In all his other deeds Riak?asa gives us the impression of 
nobility and magnanimity hardly found in his rival. His poli- 
tical acumen is seen when v/e hear an account of the various 
plans devised by him to do away with Candragupta and also 
when we see him inspite of the failure of ail his previous plans 
at once making himself ready to take advantage of the report- 
ed split between Caiiakya and Candragupta, and giving imme- 
diate instructions to his spy in that connection. Raksasa is 
more emotional and considerate. He is touched to the quick^^ 
to see the sad plight of his spy Viradhagupta. Being highly 
pleased 'with Siddharthaka for rescuing his friend gakatadasa, 
he bestows on him ornaments on his own person. Sudden 
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outbursts^^ on the caprices of fate in which he indulges at 
times also bear testimony to his emotional nature. He puts 
on the ornaments^® sent to him by Malayaketu only out of 
regard for the latter and also for the Kahcukin who had brought 
them. Similarly he is careful enough to call for an ornament^' 
and put it on when he has to go and see Malayaketu. It is in 
this considerate and emotional nature of his that lies the root 
of Oanakya’s success in entrapping Raksasa. Fidelity to a 
friend is yet another noble trait in Raksasa’s character and 
Cariakya has not been slow to exploit it to his advantage. We 
see how he identifies himself with iSakatadiasa and also Can- 
danadasa. He is highly grieved to think that Sakatadasa^^ has 
proved faithless but never blames him severely on that account 
and is greatly relieved^® to know that Sakatadasa was after all 
not a faithless friend. For Candanadasa he has staked his 
very life and has ultimately given up his own long cherished 
desire to avenge the destruction of his former masters and 
accepted the ministership of his enemy. As a politician he 
falls short of the height reached by Ciiiakya and commits 
blunders in various ways. Being more distracted and worried 
he also finds his memory failing him at times. We are im- 
pressed by his magnanimity and nobility right from the very 
beginning upto the very end^® of the play with the result that 
in spite of his ultimate failure and in spite of his defects and 
drawbacks as* a politician our sympathies are all for him than 
for his rival Ciairiakya. R^asa in fact is an emobodiment of 
some of the loftiest human virtues coupled with some minor 
characteristics which only make us feel that he is a man of 
our own flesh and blood. 

Next we come to the two princes Gandragupta and Malaya- 
ketu. The former is a devoted and well-disciplined pupil of 
Gainakya for whom he has so much regard that he is simply 
unwilling to go against any desire of the latter or to do any 
thing without consulting him. In his soliloquy he clearly tells 
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US how he is much worried over the command of CaiiLakya to 
the effect that he should pick up a; quarrel with him and con- 
duct the state affairs independently for some time. He is be- 
side himself with shame for having disrespected his preceptor 
at his own command and wonders how others dare actually do 
it.^^ We have also to notice the intelligence and artistic spirit 
displayed by Candraigupta in his soliloquy describing the 
worries of a king, 22 the fickleness of Lak^nu,^^ and the autumn 
season .24 He also shows his brilliance in the sham quarrel 
with his preceptor by putting him very appropriate questions. 
Candragupta, so far as our play goes, has little independent 
existence of his own ; but in whatever existence he has, he has 
shown himself to be a worthy disciple of Canakya, the consum- 
mate politician, who also has described him as a king more 
interested in his subjects’ welfare than in their money, and 
as entirely dependent on him in the ^affairs of the state.^® No 
wonder that he expresses his full appreciation of this 
monarch by contrasting him with the Nandas more than 
once.27 


Quite a different type of king is represented by Malayaketu. 
He is not only foolish and conceited, but even treacherous, 
fie has absolutely no judgment of his own and is very easily 
led away by whatever he is told by this or that person. The 
worse of it is that he is very easily led to distrust even his 
best allies and thus bring ruin on himself with his own hands.^® 
He is brave and warlike and has a sense of pride which makes 
him abstain from performing the obsequies of his father until he 
avenges his death.29 His simplicity is evident from the fact 
that he himself goes out to see Rak§asa when he is suffering 
from headache and also from the fact that he sends orna- 


ments from his own person to Riak^asa with a pressing request 
that he should put them on.®® Only he is too rash and thought- 
less and hasty in his actions and conclusions which makes him 
a bad soil for a politician like Riksasa.®^ 
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We may now turn to the two friends of Rak$asa-H§akata- 
dasa and Candanadasa. The former is not only ai friend but 
also an employee of Ri^asa who has stationed him in Kusuma- 
pura with a large amount of money to help his secret work- 
ers .^2 Oairiakya has rightly accused him of aiding and insti- 
gating persons to plot against Candragupta’s life and sentenced 
him to be impaled,^^ But this Kayastha has been very clever- 
ly made to fit in Caaiakya’s plan. A letter is got written by 
him without letting him know the names of the addresser and 
the addressee. He is a very straight-forward person, and never 
dreams that his rescue by Siddharthakai was only a part of a 
big plan of Ganakya. He does not know till the end that Sid- 
dhiarthaka was only a spy of Capakya. Again when the orna- 
ments come for sale he does not care to know from whom he 
was buying them. He was only a kayastha, a scribe, and not 
a politician. That explains all the part played by him in this 
play i.e. the part of unconsciously lending a helping hand not 
to his friend and master Rak^asa, but to his rival and enemy, 
Cipakya. His friendship, however, is unquestionable and even 
Riakj^asa is unwillinig to admit that he would act treacherously.'^^ 
But instead of being of much help to his master and friend 
Rafc§asa, he only proves a source of trouble to him owing to 
his simplicity. 

" 1 ^ much dearer friend of Rak^asa we find in Candanadasa 
who from the very beginning is shown to have enjoyed his 
highest confidence. For Rak^asa had left his family with him 
only before he left Kusumapura for reasons of his own. This 
confidence, as we see it in the play, is certainly not misplaced. 
Like a true friend and a shrewd merchant, Candanadasa before 
going to CSipakya has made arrangements for the removal of 
Raksasa's family to some safer place; and like a true friend 
again has he refused to surrender the same even at the risk 
of losing not only his wealth and family but even his life. 
Candanadasa really evokes our admiration and certainly de- 
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serves any sacrifice on the part of Rak^asa. The real success 
of Caiiakya’s plan lies in this noble trait in the character of 
these two friends which Cairiakya has rightly observed®^ and 
well utilised. Raksasa also is fully aware of the worth of his 
friend and hence when he hears of the calamity to which he 
has exposed himself, he feels that the calamity has befallen 
not Candanadasa but himself.^® The nobility of Candanadasa 
is enhanced by Vi§akhadatta in the last Act by putting several 
remarks in his mouth. But still more important is the way 
in which he tries to console his wife and son ; and also the 
fact that he is happy at the idea of having to die for the cause 
of a friend.^* His shrewdness is also seen in his conversation 
with Caiiakya, who, however, proves more than a match for 
him. 

Of the secret emissaries and spies either mentioned or actually 
brought on the stage in the Mudrfi-Rak§asa, only three de- 
serve special consideration, viz. Siddharthaka, Bhaguriayana, 
and Jivasiddhi all of whom have acquitted themselves quite 
excellently in the responsibility thrown on them by Canakya. 
Unfortunately Riak^asa could not get capable spies and fate 
also may be said to be adverse to him. But Capakya had, 
it would appear, a trained eye for men, so much so that none 
of his spies may be said to be a failure. The failure of Rak- 
§asa’s plain is partly due to some weakness of his spies such as 
extravagance or unwise haste displayed by Pramodaka and 
Baruvarman respectively, partly to the extreme vigilance and 
shrewdness of Cainakya as can be seen from the w^ay in which 
he quietly made Vairocaka, covered all over in garlands, enter 
the palace seated on the female elephant of Candragupta and 
also followed by the latter's feudatories, and also partly to 
accident such as the appearance of ants with particles of food 
in their mouth which again was very shrewdly interpreted by 
Caipakya;. On the whole, however, the spies on either side 
appear to be quite well up in their business and would readily 
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answer the description of their class given by Canakya in 
Act I.®® Nipu3:iaka and Viradhagupta, as can be seen from the 
account they have given of their mission, have 'done their 
work quite excellently. But Vi§akhadatta has not cared to 
develop their characters any further. The same may be said 
about almost all other spies except the three referred to above, 
which now we shall consider one by one. 

Siddharthaka forms a very important screw in the plan of 
Cianakya. From the time that he is directed to get the letter 
written by Sakatadiasa in Act I till the end of the play we see 
him playing an important part. It is true that he is doing 
every thing according to the instructions of his master, 
Canakya ; but we must give him due credit for the ability he 
has displayed in executing the orders so well. After receiving 
the present from Rak^asa he has shown his intelligence by put- 
ting forth a plausible excuse®^ to be allowed to deposit the sanoe 
with Ralssasa only and also for being admitted into his service. 
Cleverly again has he brought the ring to Sakatadasa’s notice 
and readily given it to Rak^asa to win his full confidence- The 
part played by him in Act V is simply marvellous and the 
various replies that he has given to Malayaketu and also to 
Raksasa are a sure sign of his fertile brain and resourceful- 
ness. He has a mixed feeling for C!a,nakya and his policy. On 
the one hand we see him eulogizing the niti of Cauakya,^® but 
on the other Ve also see how he is in dread for him,^^ so much 
so that he is prepared to do even the worst of jobs in obedience 
to Canakya's orders just to avoid his wrath. In Siddharthaka 
thus we get a fine portrait of an intelligent and dilligent ser- 
vant, faithfully executing the orders of his master without 
questiomng the goodness or otherwise of the job entrusted to 
him, 

Bhagurayana is another important screw in the plan of 
C^kya, perhaps even more important than Siddharthaka, 
Though we are not told whether he had received any instruc- 
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tions from Caiiakya, we can guess that he too must have 
received some general instructions from his master. At the end 
of Act I it is revealed to us that Bhagurayaoa (and also 
Bhadrabhata and others) have absconded ; and from Canakya’s 
remark there we know that he must have gone away on some 
mission of Capakya himself. It is not, however, until Act IV 
that we get a glimpse of Bhagurayana’s character or of his 
mission. There we see that he has won the confidence of 
Malayaketu in full so much so that he has now become his 
counsellor and referee almost at every step. This must have 
been the natural result of the fact that it was Bhagurayana, to 
all appearance, that had helped Malayaketu to save himself 
from the clutches of Canakya by running aw^ay from Kusuma- 
pura.-^2 Ojjce the confidence of Malayaketu is won, Bhagu- 
rayapa goes on poisoning his ears against Raksasa and his 
other Mleccha allies. There must, indeed, have been several 
occasions when Bhagurayapa did this. ViSkhadatta has, 
however, given us only a choice few. Thus we see Bhagura- 
yapa cleverly interpreting'^^ request of Bhadrabhata and 
others to Malayaketu, and again equally cleverly conducting 
his talk with K§apapaka^^ and crossing Siddharthaka v/hen 
brought a captive before him for trying to run away from the 
camp without a pass-port.^^ But the real spark of his intelii- 
gence is seen when he avoids, with a very plausible excuse, 
referring the letter directly to Sakatadasa^e which would have 
certainly frustrated the w'hole plan, and also when he, by a 
plausible argumentation, convinces Malayaketu of the advisa- 
bility of pulling on with Rakpasa for some time at least.^^ 
He would not miss even the slightest opportunity of poisoning 
M'alayaketu's mind against Raksasa as can be seen from his 
remark when R^sasa declares that he had bestowed the orna- 
ments on SiddMrthaka for having rescued his friend ;Sakata- 
<Msa.^s Bhaguriayapa is, indeed, a compeer of Siddharthaka 
in almost every respect, though perhaps superior to him in 
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inteiligence and with his conscience still alive. That is why 
we fold him expressing regret at the idea of having to deceive 
a trustful person like Malayaketu.^® 

Jlvasiddhi’s qualifications have been described by Capakya 
himself in the first Act.^^ He is thus only a Brahmap^a friend 
of Cajnakya well-versed in politics and the catu^astyanga 
jyotib^stra, acting under the guise of a Ksapanaka as a spy 
of Cainakya even before the extermination: of the Nandas. He 
also has carried out his responsibilities so well that even a 
politician like Rafc§asa is misled to look upon him as his 
friend. Though he is referred to in Act I by O^akya and 
in Act II by Raksasa, we do not see him actually on the stage 
until the end of the fourth Act where he has displayed his 
skill in the use of language and also his proficiency in the 
jyotiIii-fetra.5i We see him all the while speaking in words 
with double entendre and besides supplying Raksasa with the 
muhurta as required by him and trying to convince him of the 
advisability of catching that very muhurta, he is also suggset- 
ing to him that he should stand to gain by allying himself 
with Candragupta and also conveying to him, a warning tliat 
his alliance with a foreigner like Malayaketu by setting aside 
Candragupta, after all his own man, would surely lead to his 
destruction.®-’ The more important purpose served by him, 
however, is that of poisoning the ears of Malayaketu against 
Raksasa by declaring to Bhfiguiiayana within Malayaketu's 
hearing that Parvatesvara was killed by Rak^sa only and not 
by Oajpakya. That this was meant to be heard by Malaya- 
ketu is clear from his own remark while leaving the stage in 
Act Thus we see that JIvasiddhi also, in the limited scope 
•that he has in this play, has shown a remarkable skill. But 
we do not hear from this JIvasiddhi any remark expressive of 
a sense of wonder at or admiration for or even dissatisfaction 
at Oanakya's policy as we hear it from the mouths of the 
other spies®^ of Oanakya that we have studied above. This is 
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blit quite natural in the case of JIvasiddhi who is not a ser- 
vant but a fellow student of Cauakya. 

Among the minor characters we have two kahcukins, two 
pralfharls, and persons like Karabhaka and Sainiddharthaka 
who have been portrayed only in a few bold strokes. Among 
these only two deserve a special mention — ^the wife and the 
son of Candanadisa. Even these, like all other minor charac- 
ter, are portrayed in a few bold strokes only. Thus Can- 
danadasa's wife is shown to rise to the occasion and we see 
how she finds a suitable argument in reply to each of the 
arguments put forth by her husband.^^ Her love for her hus- 
band has made her not only bold but also sharp-witted. Like 
an ideal Aryan lady of Ancient India she wants to immolate 
herself before she is compelled to listen to an evil report about 
her husband, not earing for any thing, not even for her child. 
Even the son in one sentence shows himself worthy of a father 
like Candanadasa when he tells his father that it was but 
their kula-vrata to die in the cause of a friend.^^ What a high 
ideal, indeed, for a young lad to realise 1 The woman in Can- 
danadasa's wife and the child in his son dearly come out 
when they are full of grief and cry out for help or when the 
latter asks what he would do after his father’s death. It is, 
indeed, by touches like these that ViSkhadatta has succeeded in 
imparting life and individuality to these characters. 

Before bringing this chapter to a close we must consider 
another important question in connection with the characters 
in the Mudra-Riak^asa viz. who is the hero of the Mudra- 
Raki^sa ? And the question becomes perplexing, indeed, when 
it is found that critics are divided in their views on this point, 
some putting forth the claims of Canakya to the position and 
others being equally vehement in bestowing the honour on 
Rialq§asa. It is not, therefore, quite easy to decide tlie ques- 
tion either way particularly as there appear to be cogent argu- 
ments in support of the claims of both. We shall, therefore. 
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try to tackle the problem by asking the question ‘ Who is a 
hero ? ' and considering the claims of either in the light of 
the answer that we get to this question. 

The hero as the very name suggests it, is one who is mainly 
responsible for the development of the plot. While defining 
an act®^ it has been suggested by oriental authorities on drama- 
turgy that the hero should be present on the stage in each 
and every act. Several qualities^® also have been ennumerat- 
ed as the qualities of a hero in general, though all of them 
may not necessarily be found to exist in any single hero of 
any Sanskrit play known to us. Four different types of 
heroes^® have further been described under the appellations of 
dhiroddhata, dhiralalita, dhiroddatta and dliiraprasanta ; 
in general it has been stated that they are gods, kings, generals 
or ministers, and lastly Brahma^ias or merchants respectively. 
Besides the hero some plays may also have a pratinayaka 
(rival hero) or a upaniyaka (a sub-hero, if we may so call 
him). Inspite of all this information, however, it is not 
always quite easy to fix up the hero of a Sanskrit drama as 
can very well be realised from the controversies raging on this 
point in connection with plays like the Veol-sarhhara and the 
Mudra-Raksasa. Restricting ourselves to the latter we may 
note that neither Oapakya nor Rakisasa is actually present on 
the stage in each and every act, though in a way each of them 

m 

may be said to carry the plot further almost at every step. 
For it is the plots and die counter-plots of these two rivals that 
form the main bulk of its theme. Both again can be said to 
be possessed of several of the qualities expected in a hero, 
and may be classed under one or the other of the four types 
mentioned above. Thus it may be seen tliat if some conditions 
are satisfied by both, there are others which are satisfied by 
neither. And particularly when it is observed that both these 
rivals by their plots and counter-plots arrest our attention 
throughout the play, it becomes extremely difficult, if not al- 
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together impossibie, to decide the question in favour of any 
one of them. 

According to western critics®^^ it is generally a tragedy that 
has some one or two figures towering aboving the rest. The 
other characters there are so painted that they stand on a 
level far below the principal ones. Tragedy, again, is often 
called after the name of the chief figure, who gives significance 
and tone to it. The idea of a tragedy is foreign to Sanskrit 
literature ; and yet it may be observed that what has been 
said above regarding English tragedy can very well apply to 
several of our Sanskrit plays such as the Sakuntala, the Uttara- 
rimacarita and the Mudra-Raksasa. But for the canon of 
Bharata these, with little alterations in their present corpus, 
would have ranked among the finest tragedies in the world. 
The tragic element in these is only too imposing to lost 
sight of. 

Coming to the problem of the hero we find tragic hero 
defined as * a person neither eminently virtuous or just, nor yet 
involved in crime by deliberate vice or villainy, but by some 
reason of human frailty.’ The tragic hero has the root of his 
fall not so much in external circumstances as in his own 
character. It must be remembered that it is not the ulti- 
mate success or otherwise that prove or disprove the claim 
of a dramatis persona to the position of a hero. Tt is rather 
a towering personality endowed with lofty qualities that makes 
a hero ; and when certain apparently innocent traits in the 
character of such a person lead him to his ruin, our sympa- 
thies are naturally roused in his favour and we automatically 
acknowledge him as the hero, of course, a tragic hero. Turn- 
ing now to Rak^asa we find that he is clearly possessed of a 
towering personality made all the more imposing by the pos- 
session of magnanimity of heart, staunch fidelity to his masters 
even after their complete destruction, a sound brain and great 

M. 1—7 
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valour. Besides these again he is endowed with a softnm 
of heart, considerateness for others, and sentimentality which 
lie at the root of almost every blunder that he has committed 
in the play leading ultimately to his defeat. It may be easily 
I seen that it is on him that our attention is focussed from the 
jvery beginning of the play right upto its end. From the 
moment Caiiakya declares^^ his unqualified admiration for 
Rafcsasa and also his intention — nay eagerness — to harness him 
into the services of Candragupta, we are interested more in 
Rak^asa and his actions (or rather re-actions to the working 
of Canakya) than anything else. Even when our curiosity is 
roused by Canakya’s plots, a deeper thought will perhaps 
reveal that the curiosity at its base is not for Canakya so much 
as for Raksasa. We want, for example, to know how the plan 
of Caajakya will affect Raksasa and what will be his re-action 
thereto. Both Capakya as well as Raksasa are equally active 
hatching plots after plots for defeating one another ; and we 
are surely interested in their working. But the main point of 
interest is not so much the plot as the person who carries our 
sympathies. And there can hardly be two opinions that our 
sympathies all through and ever increasingly are for Raksasa. 

Nor is Visakhadatta slow to show his own inclination in this 
connection. He has bestowed much care, it would appear, on 
Raksasa whose character has on that account been more 
\ dynamic. 'The character of C^akya is almost the same 
throughout the play as what we see of him in Act I. Again 
there are hardly any ups and downs confronting Gainakya so 
far as the MR., is concerned. Raksasa, on the other hand, is 
made to undergo several ups and downs, and we see liim 
moving on so to say. It is these vicissitudes which Raksasa 
has to face that arrest all our interest ; and in the play more 
than once we find ourselves watching Raksasa and his actions 
with bated breath. At the end of almost every act we see 
Rak§asa prominently intriguing us, a fact which can be said 
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to show that Visakhadatta desired to emphasize Raksasa rather 
than his rival Ca^jiakya. 

Inferior to Clnakya as a politician though, Raksasa has yet 
traits even nobler than his opponent Thus we see that Rak- 
§asa is inspired by a sense of duty and devotion to his masters 
even after their annihilation — a fact which is far more sublime 
than the boastful fulfilment of his vow by Canakya which 
surly smacks of cruelty and selfishness by the side of the self- 
less devotion of Rak^asa. Visakhadatta, no doubt, tries to 
bring this trait into relief by making the chamberlain in Act III 
describe his disinterestedness and selfle^ness. But even then 
Cariakya hardly appears to equal — much less to tower over, 
Rakjasa in point of selflessness. Canakya again falls too sliort 
of Rkk?asa in point of friendship. He is unscrupulous enough 
to get the innocent®- Sarvarthasiddhi murdered even though 
he had quietly retired to a penance-grove. Soine justification 
for this may perhaps be found in the fact that Sarvarthasiddhi 
was a scion of the Nanda family and hence an enemy. But 
the murder of Parvatesvara through a poison maiden and that 
of Vairocaka by the falling arch can find no justification what- 
so-ever; for as v/e know they were allies and therefore friends 
of Candragupta and hence of Canakya. The mischief intend- 
ed by Raksasa could have been averted by punishing the 
poison-maiden and the carpenter and other culprits without 
endangering the lives of the allies. These murders tan at best 
be justified as political murders ; but they certainly make their 
perpetrator appear in bad light before Riaksasa who has acted 
with all the magnanimity of a hero under similar 
circumstances. We see how Rak§asa is greatly pained to learn 
that the forged letter was actually written by his dear friend 
Sakatadiasa, but is not prepared to believe it ; how ultimately 
he is greatly relieved when it is revealed to him, that Sakata- 
dasa wrote the letter only without knowing what he w^as doing. 
Raksasa is very unwilling to entertain any suspicion regarding 
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a friend even though he has every reason to do so. Nobier 
still is the attitude shown by him to Malayaketu his erstwhile 
friend and ally now turned into an enemy. He was brought a 
captive before Oainakya who referred the matter to Raksasa. 
And he ike a noble hero declared that Malayaketu's life should 
be saved in view of their past friendship.®^ Can we ever 
imagine Canakya rising to this height ? Not that Capakya is 
totally lacking the qualities of a hero. He, in fact, is second 
to none ; and is clearly responsible to a great extent for the 
progress of the plot. We also have admiration for his political 
brain. But Ri^asa in addition to the political brain (acknow- 
ledged even by his rival®^) has certain other accomplishments 
which raise him far above Capakya and easily mark him as 
the hero of the play. 

That Visiakhadatta intended Riak^asa to be the hero of his 
play is shown by other considerations also. It is a general 
rule that a play is named after the chief person i.e. the hero 
or the heroine or both, as can be seen from names like Caru- 
datta, Abhijffina-fSakuntala, and Malati-Madhava. In the 
whole range of Sanskrit dram^ti^ literature we can hardly find 
an instance where a play is named after a character who is not 
its hero. Again the Bharata-vakya is generally put into the 
mouth of the hero only, rather than any other character. In 
the MR. we find both these considerations to be in favour of 
Rak^asa ofily, who may, therefore, be declared to be the hero 
of the play even in the opinion of Visaakhadatta. 

We may now conclude this chapter by noting a peculiarity 
of the MR. so far as characterization is concerned. Visakha- 
datta has introduced the main characters in the first four Acts 
one after the other. Thus Act I brings before us Canakya, 
while his rival Rak^sa is introduced on the stage in Act IL 
Similarly Candragupta appears on the stage for the first time 
in Act III and it is not till Act IV that we see Malayaketu and 
Bhagurayana on the stage. The author thus seems to have paid 
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greater attention to his characters and their introduction on 
the stage ; and all through the play our interest is^ focussed 
more on character than on action. It must be said to the credit 
of Viiakhadatta that inspite of the abstruseness of his theme 
and absence of the sentiments of love and laughter, he has by 
his skill in character-painting endowed the play with an intrin- 
sic interest all its own, though in doing this, as he himself has 
stated it, he must have been required to take infinite pains 
even like Rak§asa, the minister of his own creation. 



CHAPTER V 


SOURCES 

Our study and appreciation of Visakhadatta’s abilities as a 
dramatist or a poet is bound to remain incomplete unless we 
take into consideration the debt which owes to his prede- 
cessors. To be able to know accurately what Visakhadatta has 
achieved in his work we must know what he has borrowed 
from others. A knowledge of the exact form and nature of 
the matter or material borrowed by him will enable us to 
understand the real merit or otherwise of Visakhadatta. 

Here at the very outset we must remember that the indeb- 
tedness of a poet or a play-wright might pertain to the main 
theme or story with or without some details, or to the use of 
various things or articles in the story, or to the arrangement 
of the different scenes, or to various other ideas and technical 
expressions incorporated in the work. It is but well-known 
that the two great epics, the Ramiayaina and the Mahabharata, 
together with the Birhatkatba and the Puraiiias form the in- 
exhaustible store-house from which most of the Sanskrit authors 
have drawn their themes. It is only rarely that the theme 
is purely a creation of the poet's imagination.^ It is for the 
critic to find out the source or the sources of the play- wright 
and compare the theme in the original with what has been 
given by the latter and see the effects of the changes intro- 
duced by him in the original. As for the use of various things 
or the arrangen^ent of the different scenes and so on, the 
critic has to cast a glance through the earlier literature and 
see if it presents any parallels— striking and close onesr— to 
what is found in the work before him. In such cases again 
it is the business of the critic to compare the matter before 
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him with the parallel available and see how far the author has 
imitated the earlier parallel and how far he has been able to 
l^ve his own stamp thereon. It is considerations like these 
that ultimately enable a critic to judge of the place of an 
artist and his work among others and thus help him to form 
his own opinion about the same. 

Coming to the Mudra-Raksasa it is evident that its author 
has derived his plot from some earlier sources. For, the story' 
of the overthrow of the Nandas and the installation of Can- 
dragupta Maurya in their place is a historical fact recorded 
not only in .Greek chronicles but also found in several of the 
Pur^as,^ and also incorporated in the Brhatkatha as can be 
concluded from its presence in the Kathasaritsagara and 
Brhatkatha-mahjan.''^ A reference to this incident is also found 
in the Arthasastra-^ of Kaufilya and the Mtisara of Kaman- 
daka.^ 

According to the Puraiias,® Mahanandin, the last of the 
Sisunagas, married a sudra woman and thus became the 
founder of a fresh dynasty. His son, Mahapadma (who is: 
also called Dhanananda) and his eight sons are together known 
as the nava nandah who were uprooted by Caiiakya alias 
Kautilya (also called Vissiiugupta) who placed Candragupta 
Maurya on the throne. Greek chronicles,'^ however, attribute 
the low origin of the Nandas not to the low caiste of their 
mother, but to a low caste father, ‘a handsome barber, a 
paramour of the queen of the Nanda who murdered her hus- 
band, the king.’ Viiiakhadatta differs from both these in men- 
tioning the Nandas as mighty kings of illustrious lineage,® 
though he has skilfully utilised the traditional account about 
the Nandas, particularly their avarice and hoarded vrealth. A 
reference in the MR. 1. 12 to the cause of Gainakya’s rage 
shows that Vi^akhadatta knew the story as narrated in the 
Brhatkatha, 
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The Puranas make Candragupta the son of Mura, a low 
caste woman. There are several legends about Candragupta 
in Greek as well as Buddhistic and Jain chronicles.-' Accord- 
ing to the latter he is called Maurya because he belonged to 
the clan known as Moriya, a branch of the illustrious Sakyas. 
A posthumous son, he was seen by Canakya ‘ holding a mock 
court on the village common as the rajah of the village boys 
Canakya, incensed at the insult heaped on him by Dhana- 
nanda, took hold of this boy and after extermination of the 
Nandas placed him on their throne. Visakhadatta is silent 
on the exact significance or derivation of the name Maurya as 
applied to Candragupta, though he has shown him as an 
upstart of obscure or low birth.^^ He has also made Canakya 
call him Vrsala^^ ^11 through the play. 

Greek chroniclers are silent about Caipakya who, therefore, 
according to some is a mythological figure. But the over- 
whelming evidence of Indian literature proves his historicity 
beyond all doubt. The story of his having exterminated the 
Nandas and placed Candragupta Maurya on the throne in 
their place is narrated not only in the Puraiiias but also in 
Kautilya's Arthasastra and Kiamandaka’s Nitisiara. Visakha- 
datta has made use of the Brhatkatha story and also the tra- 
ditional information about Cainakya viz. his v/rathful nature, 
his insult by the ruling Nanda prince, his vow to overthrow 
the Nandas*" by any means, and to wear his sikha loose until 
the vow is fulfilled. 

We thus see that Visakhadatta has derived only the barest 
skeleton of his theme from the sources before him. Besides 
the prologue, he has also spun out of his imagination several 
details of great dramatic significance such as the sham quarrel 
between Cainakya and Candragupta, the poisoning of Malaya- 
ketu’s ears against Raksasa and the other allies and the con- 
sequent schism between them, the whole story of Candanadasa 
and also the plans and the counter-plans of Canakya and 
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Raksasa, All these details have been so well woven into one 
fine texture that one really wonders at the art displayed here 
by Visakhadatta. The same is true of characters also in tiie 
MR. For beside the few characteristics of two principal cha~ 
racters viz. Capakya and Candragupta, and a few characte- 
ristics of the Nandas, Visakhadatta has borrowed nothing so 
far as the characters in the MR. are concerned. Thus the 
faithful and magnanimous Raksasa, the self-sacrificing Can- 
danadiasa and his wife, the shrewd and loyal Siddharthaka 
and Bhagurayana, and even the rash and vain Maiayaketu 
are the creation of Visakhadatta himself who, therefore, de- 
serves credit for his achievement in this respect also. 

Visakhadatta’s indebtedness to Kautilya’s Arthasastra is 
only too obvious. Almost at every step we come across some 
technical terms or ideas which have been borrowed by our 
author from that famous work on politics. Sadgunya, maodala, 
upaya, vyayama, prakrti, suranga, jigisu, vyasana, atmagupa, 
tiksna, rasada, tantrayukti, antabkopa, and bahyakopa are only 
a few of them. The terms pariklesa, upaya, tikspa, rasada, 
and vyayama have been used by Visakhadatta in the sense 
ascribed to them by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. Flogging as a 
means of extorting confessions and eliciting required informa- 
tion from the accused, adopted in the fifth act of the MR., 
has been actually recommended by Kautilya at Artha^stra 
IV. 8. Similarly the idea that persons having the mudra 
alone were to be allowed to enter or leave the camp, made use 
of in MR. Act V again, has been clearly stated at Arthasastra 
11. 34. The construction of a yantra-torana also seems to be 
hinted at in Arthasastra 1. 20. The untouchability of the 
cipdalas is again suggested by a simile at Arthasastra I. 14. 
Kautilya also has laid down that a widow may remarry, pre- 
ferrably within the family of her deceased husband ; and 
Visakhadatta has referred to this idea by making Raksasa 
blame Lak^m! by describing her as an ill-bred woman gone 
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to another family.^^ Similar is the case with the idea of re- 
leasing all prisoners as ordered by Capakya at the close of 
the play.^® From these and similar other instances it may 
easily be seen that Vmkhadatta was a close student of Kau- 
tilya’s Arthasastra which he must have had before him while 
composing the Mudra-Raksasa. 

The signet-ring, the letter and the ornaments are the things 
invested with great dramatic significance in the MR. ; and it 
may be interesting to see some parallels to these in other 
earlier works. Thus we know that the ring has been used in 
the Ramayana for the purpose of pratyabhijna when Maniti 
convinces Siti of his being a messenger of Rama by showing 
her the latter’s ring. Kalidasa has used the ring in two of his 
plays. In the Malavikagnimitra it has been used to effect the 
release of Malavika, while in the Is^untala it can be said to 
form the pivot on which the whole story turns. For it is the 
ring that brings about the union and it is its absence again 
that brings about the separation of two loving souls. Vi^kha- 
datta has used the mudra in a still different way. For it does 
not lead to the release of any-body, nor does it bring about the 
union of two loving souls, nor again does its loss result in 
their separation. Raksasa’s signet ring has been utilised in 
the MR. for sealing the forged letter and the ornament box, 
both of which are later on produced as being sent by Raksasa 
to Candragupfta. Thus in the MR. the sight of the Mudra 
proves the identity leading to a catastrophe only to be averted 
by the vanity of Malayaketu. 

The letter has again been used by Kalidasa in the Malavika- 
gnimitrai and also in the sakuntala. The one in the latter 
is only a love letter. It is ony in the former that we have a 
letter of a political nature ; but the letter in the MR. differs 
from this also in being a forged document to be used against 
the enemy himself, and thus to bring about a complete schism 
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between Malayaketu on the one hand and Rak^asa and the 
other Mleccha allies on the other. 

The use of the ornaments in the MR. easily reminds us of 
the ornaments in the Mrcchakatika. Whereas in the latter we 
have one set of ornaments and a ratnavali, in the former 
we have two sets of ornaments — one of Parvatesvara and the 
other of Malayaketu ; and just as the ornaments in the latter, 
dropped down from under the arm-pit of Maitreya, decided the 
case against Carudatta, similarly the ornaments dropped by 
SiddMrthaka in the fifth Act of the former convince Malaya- 
ketu of Rak^asa's infidelity. Visakhadatta’s ingenuity, how- 
ever, is realised when we see how he makes Raksasa (quite 
in keeping with his character) put on the ornament of Parvate- 
svara (of course, without knowing that it was so) and thus 
utilize that ornament as the last straw to crush ail hopes of 
Rak§asa by causing an irreparable rift between him and Mala- 
yaketu. The Mrcchakatika, indeed, presents several parallels to 
the MR. , of which the scene when R^asa is ultimately dis- 
comfited by the overwhelming evidence gathering against him 
even like Carudatta and the scene at the impaling station in 
the last Act are the most striking. 

It may thus be seen that Visakhadatta got only the skeleton 
of his main theme from earlier works ; and that he has shown 
great skill in creating out of it a magnificent work of art, that 
the Mudra-Raksasa admittedly is, not only by his deep study 
of Sanskrit poetics, metrics, and dramaturgy, but also by his 
intelligent study of earlier plays like those of Kalidasa and 
,§udraka without, however, being their slavish imitator. 



CHAPTER VI 


VISAKHADATTA AS A DRAMATIST 

The Mudra-Raksasa has neither a Vidusaka, the usual 
source of humour and laughter, nor a heroine. In fact there 
is only one female character in it — the pathetic wife of Can- 
danadasa. The usual attraction of a drama viz. the sentiment 
of love also is conspicuous by its absence in this play. And yet 
it is striking to note that out of the dry bones of a historical 
incident, which he received from sources available to him. 
Viiiakhadatta has created a play which has a firm grip on the 
spectator from the beginning to the end. It may be interest- 
ing to see the ways and means devised by Vis^hadatta to 
achieve this purpose 

And the first thing that we must note in this connection k 
the prologue. The importance of a good beginning and a good 
end in a work of art, and more particularly in a dramatic 
composition, can hardly be exaggerated. The first problem 
with a playwright is to attract the attention of his spectators 
and rouse their interest. This he has to do with his prologue 
which on that account has to be short, lucid, and to the point. 
It must also contain some matter which will attract the atten- 
tion of the spectators. Nor is the end any way less important. 
The play must end before the spectator’s interest begins to 
flag. He must be still in the world that he has been visualizing 
so far, when he leaves the theatre. Even a slight prolongation 
of the play beyond the proper moment will mar the impression 
made by the whole show. Viisakhadatta has not only begun 
his play well but has also taken care to bring it to a close at 
the proper moment As we have already noticed the prologue 
of the MR. is just what a prologue should be and has served 
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its purpose well by imperceptibly leading the spectator into the 
very heart of the main plot. Nor is the end less artistic 4or 
it comes as soon as all points of curiosity arising in the course 
of the play are explained. 

But it is long way from the prologue to the bharatavakya ; 
and the play-wright has very often to tax his ingenuity to keep 
up the interest of his spectators roused by the former conti- 
nuously up to the latter. And the simplevSt means of doing this 
is variation in its different aspects. Monotony tends to bring: 
on dulness, and has to be killed by variation. Alternation of 
Sanskrit by different Prakrits and that of prose by verse are 
too common to be discussed. Nor is the alternation of the 
usual medium viz. dialogue by messages, letters and docu- 
ments. soliloquies and monologues any way less common. Visa- 
khadatta has made full use of all these types of variation in 
his play as can be observed even by a cursory glance through 
its pages. He has shown great skill in avoiding long speeches 
in his play. It may be seen how in Acts I and II he has made 
Canakya and Rak^asa pass several remarks and ask questions 
at intervals to their spies and thus saved his play from flow- 
ing along the channels of narrative prose. And he has done 
this artistically too, as is evident from the fact that the remarks 
of the ministers serve a purpose of their own as we have already 
obseiwed it above. Another device used by Vi^khadatta in 
this connection is the use of letters and documenis. Thus in 
Act in instead of himself giving a reply to Candragupta,. 
Capakya is made to utilise a document^ for that purpose.. 
Similarly a letter is used in Act V. It is evident that Visakha- 
datta has used these just to avoid the unnaturalness of a 
character making a long speech on the stage and keeping, 
others idle. But the real skill of our author lies in the natural- 
ness with w^hich these devices have been used. A message, ^ 
used in Act I and again in Act II, is again a similar device. 

Soliloquies and monologues serve the same purpose. The.. 
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former as a general rule serves to reveal the true spirit or cha- 
racter of a dramatis persona and also serves to give the play 
a realistic appearance, provided, of course, it is not too long. 
Nothing can be more natural than that while discussing some 
matter with others or on hearing something from some one, a 
person should have some thought in his mind which he may 
not speak out at the moment. But it is these thoughts alone 
that reveal the true character of the person and often mould 
his future course of action. Soliloquy, however, would be 
tiresome if it is too long. Viiakhadatta has, therefore, used 
what are called monologues, which resemble soliloquies in 
being speeches by one person only, but differ from them 
in havng the form of a diauogue between the person actually 
present on the stage and another imaginary person off the 
•stage with the help of the device known as akasa-bba^ita.® This 
device not only kills monotony, but is also a good economic 
measure if but sparingly used. Visakhadatta has resorted to 
this device in his MR. four times in the beginning of Acts I, 
II, III and VII. 

Pataka-sthlana is yet another variation in the medium of 
thought used in a Sanskrit drama. A peculiar juxta-position 
of a person’s words or thought with the words of another 
sometimes seems to foretell some future event. Such a pecu- 
liar phenomenon is in Sanskrit dramaturgy called pataka-sthana. 
This phenomenon is often utilized by Sanskrit play-wrights 
for intriguing the spectators by the dramatic irony contain- 
ed therein. Visakhadatta has used this device thrice^ in the 
first Act and onc^**^ again in Act IV ; and thereby suggested 
that Cariakya is ultimately to succeed in his aim, defeating and 
captivating Rak^asa and Malayaketu ; and that Rak§asa would 
be easily taken in by the plan hatched by him. 

Having thus far studied the medium of thought and the 
different variations thereof used by Visakhadatta we now pass 
on to a consideration of the order in which the several details 
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of tlie plot are presented to us. In history and ordinary nar- 
rations the order followed is mainly chronological But in 
plays (and in fact all works of art) the chronological order has 
to give way to what may be styled as the artistic one. Much 
of a writer's success depends upon the presentation of the 
various details ; and the same story may become attractive or 
otherwise according to the arrangement of its various details. 
In the MR. we are at once taken into the very heart of the 
theme by Canakya when he reveals to us his plans in an out- 
line reserving some details which are to be revealed in due 
course. Thus insult of Canakya at the hands of the Nandas, 
his vow and alliance with Parvatesvara with a promise of half 
the Nanda territory, siege of Kusumapura, Sarvarthasiddhi 
leaving the capital only to be murdered by Canakya's men in 
the penance-grove, Rak^sa sending a poison-maiden to Can- 
dragupta, but Caiiiakya directing her to Parvatesvara who suc- 
cumbs to her, Malayaketu frightened and going away from 
Kusumapura with Bhaguayaua, Rak^asa arranging several plans 
for getting rid of Candragupta and going away from the capi- 
tal to form an alliance with Malayaketu, leaving his wife and 
children with Candanadasa, Oanakya shrewdly arranging for 
Vairocaka going under the failing arch set up by R;ak§asa's 
man, frustration of all other plans of Riak!?asa through the 
vigilance of Canakya and the death of the several accomplices 
of Ral^asa by the very means which they intended to use 
against Candragupta — these are the events that have already 
taken place at the point where the play begins with the mono- 
logue of Canakya. ViMchadatta has shown his art in not 
only abandoning the chronological order of these events, but 
in introducing them all in the body of the play without the 
least tinge of artificiality. What would be more natural than 
that Capakya should get from his spy the information of 
Rikiasa having left his wife and children at the house of 
Candanadasa before leaving Kusumapura ? Again we see how 
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by making Caiiakya boastfully refer to the insult he had had 
at the hands of the Nandas, and how he taking a vow to 
wreak vengeance fulfilled it single-handed, Visakhadatta has 
not only supplied a previous incident so necessary for the 
understanding of the story but at the same time given some 
important trait in his character. Caaiakya is again made to 
explain how and why Sarvirthasiddhi left the capital and 
why he got him murdered. The art of Visaichadatta is again 
seen when we find him introducing several of the remaining 
details in the form of information gathered by Viradhagupta 
and delivered to Ri^asa in Act II. Similarly the fact of 
Parvatesvara succumbing to a poison-maiden has been revealed 
for the first time in Act I, and again brought "in subsequently 
in Act II and IV. In connection with all these details it must 
be noted that they, one and all, have not only been introduced 
in a very natural manner, but are at the same time made to 
serve some useful purpose. Thus, for example, the revelation 
of the facts about the poison-maiden in Act II, besides inform- 
ing the spectator of that important event has been utilised to 
bring out the shrewdness of Cainakya and also the appreciative 
nature of Riksasa ; while the same again has been used to 
poison the mind of Malayaketu against R^sasa. Vii^akha- 
datta, it may thus be evident, has shown great skill in taking 
the spectators directly into the heart of the plot and introduc- 
ing all the previous details later on in the most natural mamier. 

The element of contrast renders great help to a dramatist 
in sustaining the interest of his spectators ; and Vi^khadatta 
has not been slow to exploit it. Looking to the arrangement 
of the several sections in Act I !we can realise how the lighter 
and the more serious sections are very skilfully intermingled 
therein. Thus the enticing prologue is followed by the more 
serious monologue of Canakya which in its turn is followed 
by the lighter and partly humorous conversation between the 
spy and the pupil of Canakya. Then follows the more sen- 
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ous narration the strain of which is slightly relieved by the 
occurrence of the pataka-sthanas ; but the interest is height- 
ened by the revelation of some very important facts. The 
element of contrast is also observed in the arrangement of the 
various Acts. Thus Act II though resembling Act I in several 
respects presents a good contrast to it ; for whereas the latter 
reveals the full self-confidence of Canakya and the success of 
some of his plans, the former is only a sad tale of a chain of 
failures of the several plans of Raksasa and reveals his lack of 
self-confidence and fatalism. Act III again brings before us 
the minister and the king, though loyal, loving and devoted 
to one another,* pretending to be disaffected to the extent of 
severing connections. Act IV presents a good contrast by 
showing Malayaketu outwardly acting in a friendly manner 
towards Raksasa though in fact his mind is poisoned against 
him. Again Act III apparently shows a decline in the fortune 
of Canakya though the fact is just otherwise ; while Act IV, 
though apparently showing Rak§asa making for success, has 
yet taken him nearer his fall. Thus it may be seen that con- 
trast is evident not only between two facts or incidents, but 
between the fact as it appears to be and the fact as it actual- 
ly is. Visakhadatta certainly deserves high praise for intro- 
ducing this subtle aspect of contrast in his play, the aspect 
which is a common feature of the political world. ^It is again 
interesting to note how he has made his characters more defi- 
nite and impressive on the basis of this dement. We have 
already seen how Canakya and Candragupta bear a good con- 
trast to Raksasa and Malayaketu respectively. We have also 
noted how the treacherous Bhiagurayaiia is taken to be the 
most trustworthy person by Malayaketu who, however, mis- 
reads the most faithful Raksasa for an infidel. The element 
of contrast in the hands of Viiakhadatta has its own charming 
phases and proves a very effective measure for enhancing the 
interest of the spectators at every stage. 

M. 1,—S 


1 
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Another element tiiat has contributed not a little towards 
Visakhadatta’s success is suspense. This in Act I are intro- 
duced the letter, the seal-ring of Rak^asa and the ornaments 
of Parvatesvara by which Canakya expects to catch Rak§asa 
and Malayaketu. But at this stage we wonder how this would 
be accomplished. Again we watch with bated breath the con- 
versation, or rather the wordy tug-of-war between Candanadasa 
and Canakya the end of which gives us to some extent the 
clue to the whole plan of the latter. The end of the Act also 
affords a fine illustration of this element when Caioakya says 
'Sarvesam sivab panthianah santu ’ on learning from his pupil 
that Bhadrabhaita, Bhagurayaoa, and others have absconded. 
In fact this element has been increasingly utilized by Visakha- 
datta in his MR. Thus from the moment we realize that 
Malayaketu’s mind is gradually being poisoned against the 
unsuspecting Rak§asa we are in a suspense which is height- 
ened when Malayaketu thoroughly prejudiced by the revela- 
tions in the earlier part of Act V sends for Rak^asa only to be 
completely entangled in the whole affair. The highest pitch 
is perhaps reached by the end of the Act when Raksasa totally 
discomfited by the force of circumstances and to his great dis- 
may realises that ail his plans have resulted in the destmc- 
tion, not of the enemies, but of his friends and allies only. At 
tills stage we watch with great suspense the line of action that 
R^asa would decide to follow. Visakhadatta has, indeed 
exhibited great skill and ability in keeping this suspense at 
this height through the last two Acts of his play. Every mo- 
ment we are per force kept watching with eagerness what 
Raksasa would do further ; we are relieved to leam that Rak- 
sasa decides to save Candanadasa, but at the same time won- 
der how he would do it. The sight of his sword affords some 
relief only to be thwarted by the tale of the man ; and the 
relief that we get at the decision of Raksasa to surrender 
himself for Candanadasa is only short-lived. For it gives rise 
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to an equally great suspense if not greater and we wonder 
whether Ralc^asa would choose to sacrifice his life and friend 
for his principle i,e. devotion to Nandas or vice versa ; and it 
is not until he declares 'Esa prahvo’smi' that we feel much 
relieved. But even here the sudden appearance of Bhadra- 
bhata and others together with captivated Malayaketu and 
Caajakya's leaving the whole affair to Rik^asa creates some 
suspense, very mild of course, to be instantly relieved by the 
magnanimity shown by Rak^asa. It would thus be realised 
that Visakhadatta though affording some relief at various in- 
tervals and thus lowering the tension on the spectators, has at 
the same time <;ieverly managed to keep up the suspense at a 
high pitch without tiring their patience. 

Now we pass on to the three unities. It is well-known that 
the idea of three unities as explained originally by the Greek 
writers has never been strictly adhered to by later piay-v/rights. 
The unity of action is the only one to be universally realised 
as the most essential for any good play. The other two unities 
have been respected only in a modified form. A reference to 
the Dasarupaka will show the unity of time and action have 
been recognized in Sanskrit in connection with an Act which, 
we are told, must deal with some incident or incidents forming 
one connected whole and taking place in one day.® The third 
unity is neither referred to in works on dramaturgy nor ob- 
served by Sanskrit play-wrights in the strictest sense of the 
term. Turning to the MR. it may be observed that Visakha- 
datta has carefully observed the unity of time by taking care 
to see that no act in his play repre^nts action extending be- 
yond the span of a day. He has also depicted one main point 
in each Act as can be seen from the names that he has given 
them ; and thus observed the unity of action also. As for 
place it must be noted that as far as possible Visfikhadatta has 
avoided any disconcerting change of place within an Act. Thus 
the scene in Act I is laid at the house of Caijakya in Pitaii- 
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putra : while in Act III it is partly at the royal palace and 
partly at Cariakya’s house in Fataliputra, and the last two 
Acts represent action taking place partly in a street in PStali- 
putra, partly in an old garden in its outskirts, partly at the 
place of execution, and partly at the royal palace. The scene 
of action in Acts 11 and IV is partly a street in Malayaketu’s 
territory and partly Rak^asa’s dwelling therein, whereas the 
fifth Act represents action taking place partly in Malayaketu’s 
camp, partly in a pavilion in the camp, and partly in Rak^asa’s 
dwelling there. Thus on the whole it may be seen that the 
place of action in the MR. as a whole falls into three broad 
sections viz. Pataliputra, Malayaketu’s capital, snd Malaya- 
ketu's camp between the two and nearer to the former.*^ This 
change in the place, however, does not mar the impression of 
unity of action and hence Visakhadatta may be said to have 
observed the unity of place in this play. 

Let us now analyse the time element in the MR. It has 
been already observed that no Act in the MR. represents ac- 
tion extending beyond the span of a day. Now we have to 
look to the play as a whole and find out the time that is re- 
quired by the action that is actually represented on the stage 
and also the time that is required by plot at a whole. As for 
the former it may be observed that Viiakhadatta has used his 
ingenuity to present maximum amount of action possible within 
the available scope of the seven Acts of his play, partly by 
using stage directions and partly by a skilful arrangement of 
the various incidents. Thus, for example, when Oanakya ex- 
presses his desire to see Candanadasa, his pupil at once goes 
out and comes again on the stage with Candanadasa in no 
time. In fact all this would require some time according to 
the distance at which Candanadasa is residing. But Visakha- 
datta has brought all this within the compass of a minute with 
the stage direction ‘ Niskramya candanadasena saha pravisya ' 
and thus saved so much time. Several, indeed, are the places 
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where ViisaMiadatta has resorted to this device : but in this con- 
nection it should be noted that they, all but one, occur in Acts I, 
and V which are over-crowded with incidents. Act III has 
this only once, while the other Acts do not have it at all. The 
The use of such a stage direction as an economic measure is 
rather artificial and hence mars the semblance of reality creat- 
ed by a play. Constant use of such a device may, therefore, 
be taken as a blemish in the art of a play-wright ; and Visakha- 
datta has committed the sin of using it at least ten times.^ 
This defect, however, dwindles into insignificance when we 
look to the skill exhibited by him in arranging the several 
incidents in his play. Thus in Act IV, for example, we see 
how while RaS^asa is trying to recall the mission on which 
he had sent Karabhaka, Malayaketu is shown going to see 
him, and how just when the latter reaches the place the for- 
mer is made to remember the mission and put a question to 
Karabhaka. This is again used as an excuse for Malayaketu 
to wait outside, so that what follows is a bifocal scene with 
Malayaketu and Bhagurayaina on one side of the stage and 
Rak^asa with Karabhaka and iSakatadasa on the other. And 
as soon as Rak^asa is alone Malayaketu enters and has his talk 
with him. The bifocal scene in Act V is yet another illustra- 
tion of Visakhadatta’s skill in this respect. It is with these 
contrivance that Visakhadatta has succeeded in giving us 
within the span of a perid of a few hours incidents or action 
wiiich in actuality would require a much longer period. 

As for the time required by the whole plot of the MR. it 
should not be very difficult for us to determine it approxi- 
mately on the strength of the various references to some parti- 
cular dates and also the mention of a definite period having 
elapsed from a particular incident together with the mention 
of the same persons at one place in one Act and at another 
^veral miles apart in another. Of direct, references to the 
actual date we have three ; one in Act I which speaks of the 
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possibility of the moon-eclipse® on that day which, therefore, 
must be the full moon day ; another in Act III which speaks 
of the Day of the Kaumudi festival^® which is the full moon 
day of Kartika ; and lastly in Act I V where the K'^panaka 
directly gives the full moon day^^ as the best day for starting 
the proposed expedition. Another pertinent reference in this 
connection we come across in a remark of Malayaketu when he 
declares that it was then ten months since his father died.^^ 
Side by side with these references we have to note that Sid- 
dharthaka with Sakatadasa has left Kusumapura on the very 
day on whicli the action in Act I takes place ; and it is per- 
haps on the same day again that Ganakya has sent some- 
body with the ornaments of Parvatesvara whicK he has secured 
through Visvavasu and his brothers. All these, it may further 
be remembered, are seen in Malayaketu’s capital in Act II. 
Similarly the message^^ sent by Raksasa from Malayaketu’s land 
has reached Stavakalasa before the feigned quarrel takes place 
in Act III. Again Karabhaka, sent by Stavakalasa after the 
quarrel in Act III from Kusumapura, is seen in Malayaketu’s 
land in the beginning of Act IV ; and Malayaketu and his 
army that start from their land at the end of Act IV^"^ are 
near Kusumapura in the beginning of Act V.^^ lastly 

Siddharthaka and Raksasa who have left Malayaketu’s camp 
at the end of Act V are in Kusumapura in Act VI ; and 
Malayaketu himself continuing his expedition at the end of 
Act V is brought a captive to Kusumapura before Candra- 
gupta in the end.^® The distance between Kusumapura and 
Malayaketu’s capital is about a hundred yojanas and one 
would require at least ten to fifteen days to go from the for- 
mer to the latter.^^ 

There can be no doubt that the day of the action in Act III 
is the day of the Kaumudi-festival i.e. the full moon day of 
the month of Kartika. Now allowing due time for Viradha- 
gupta to go from IMsasa to Kusumapura and find time to 
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convey Raksasa’s. word to Stavakalasa we may take the action 
in Act II as taking place a fortnight earlier ; and that in Act I 
should be fortnight earlier still in view of the fact of Sakatadasa 
and Siddharthaka having come from Kusumapura (in Act I) 
to Rak-§asa (in Act II). Thus now the action in the first 
three Acts may be said to have taken place on the full moon 
day of Asvina, the new moon day of the same month and the 
full moon day of the Kartika respectively. A period of about 
a month must have elapsed between Acts III and IV and 
about a fortnight again betw^een Acts IV and V, to allow 
Karabhaka to go from Kusumapura to Raksasa and also to 
allow Malayaketu’s camp to move from his capital and be 
near Kusum^ura. That Acts IV and V are separated by 
about a fortnight is again shown by the remark of Malaya- 
ketu that he has not seen Raksasa for a long timef^® That 
the action in Act VII takes place on the same day as that 
in Act VI** is shown by the remark of the purusa in Act VI 
viz. ‘ Adya tavad vyapadyate A gap of a day or two 
seems to be necessary between Acts V and VI in view of the 
fact that Siddharthaka and Rsksasa have come to Kiisuma- 
pura from Maiayaketu’s camp which they have left at the end 
of Act V ; and also that the former has not only seen Canakya 
but also (at his command) informed Candragupta of various 
incidents before he meets his friend Samiddharthaka in the inter- 
lude in Act VI.^o Thus it may be seen that the period of the 
Action covered by the drama actually extends ♦from the full 
moon day of Asvina to tlie end of Margasirsa or thereabouts. 
But as 'we have already seen above there are various incidents 
which have already taken place before the action represented 
in Act I, and which are only narrated on the stage later on 
I under various devices. From Malayaketu's remark in Act IV 

I (the full moon day of MiargaSrsa) that it wrs ten months 

^ since the death of his father we can conclude that Pan^ate- 

1 svara succumbed to the poison-maiden sometime .about the 
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middle of Phalguna. But on Caijakya’s own statement^i the 
death of Parvatesvara occurred some time after SarvSrthasid- 
dhi had left the capital for tapovana only to be killed there 
by his men. It, therefore, follows that the siege of Kusuma- 
pura by Candragupta must have commenced about the mid- 
dle of h^rgaSr^a, nearly two months before the death of 
Parvatesvara. And making due allowance for Caijakya to 
make strong preparations for this siege by catching hold of 
Candragupta and forming an alliance with Parvatesvara, we 
may reasonably hold that the incident of Canakya 
being insulted by the Nandas must have taken place 
somewhere about the middle of Kartika, the time of the Kau- 
mudi festival. On the whole now we may conclude that the 
plot of the MR. (including the incidents that are merely in- 
troduced in the body of the play as matters of the past) 
covers a little over thirteen months from one Kaumudi festi- 
val approximately to about a month and a half after that 
very festival next year, though the incidents actually repre- 
sented on the stage do not exceed a span of only about two 
months and half from the middle of Asvina to the end of Mar- 
gasirsa. 

Unity of action is perhaps the strongest point in the art of 
Vislakhadatta. Not that there are no minor episodes intro- 
duced by him in the MR. ; but they are one and all kept 
strictly subservient to the main strory. Thus, for example, 
there are the* stories of Candanadasa, ^atadasa and Malaya- 
ketu ; but they, one and all, have been very cleverly inter- 
woven with one another and again with the main story in 
such a way that they all together appear to form one story. 
Every incident and every thing that is introduced in the play 
ultimately leads to only one thing viz. the winning over of 
Rabsasa by 'Oapakya. While reading the play at every point 
we feel as if we are witnessing a game at chess between two 
great experts who are moving their men with great fore- 
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thought with the ultimate aim of giving a crashing defeat to 
the opponent. Just as every move in such a play is only a 
part and parcel of the whole game, similarly in this play also 
each and every incident is only a part and parcel of the main 
theme viz. the contest between the two politicians. As the 
play proceeds Visakhadatta has given a number of details one 
after another and also introduced several things which hardly 
seem to be connected with one another or even with the main 
theme. Thus in Act I are introduced the ornaments of Par- 
vatesvara and we hardly suspa:t that they are going to play 
any important role in Caiialcya’s scheme. Similarly the orna- 
ments of Malayaketu in Act II, the very ring of Rak^asa, the 
feigned quarrehand the consequent split between Cainakya and 
Candragupta afford fine illustrations of the skill of Visakha- 
datta so far as the unity of action is concerned. It is not 
until the fifth Act that Visakhadatta stops spreading out the 
cob-web of things and events and begins to bring them toge- 
ther and lead them on to the denouement. If we look at the 
several Acts from the point of view of the development of the 
plot as leading to the ultimate aim, we may observe that Act I 
marks only the beginning where we get a good idea of the 
plans of Caii:iakya, but are yet ignorant of Rak?asa’s plans. 
Act n shows a deterioration in the situation of Rak§asa whose 
prospects s^m to grow brighter from the end of that Act 
upto the end of Act III. Act IV shows how though Rak^asa 
feels that he is heading for success, certain other events are 
taking place without the knowledge of Rals^asa which make 
his success doubtful in the eye of the spectators. Act V com- 
pletely shatters the hopes of Rak^sa and makes him think of 
saving his friend Candanadasa. Thus the aim is partly ach- 
ieved. It only remains now to convince Rak^asa that there 
was no other way of saving his friend but to surrender— -not 
only his own person, but even his main contention, his aim to 
remain faithful to his old masters even after their annihila- 
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tion—and accept the ministership of Candragupta. That done, 
Canakya relinquishes his ministership in favour of Raksasa 
and ties his hair as a sign of the fulfilment of his vow. 

This brings us to a consideration of the construction of the 
MR. according to Sanskrit works on dramaturgy. Visaklia- 
datta has shown his deep acquaintance with the dramatic 
technique at IV. 2 where he has compared the strain that a 
minister like Raksasa has to undergo with that of a good 
play-wright. According to this theory there are five artha- 
prakrtis 22 and an equal number of karyavasthas ; and a 
combination of these each to each serially gives rise to what 
are technically called the sandhis, which also are, consequent- 
ly, five in number. Thus the first sandhi, the mukha, is formed 
by a combination of biija and arambha.^^ in Act I Canakya, 
after making a statement of his aim, has made a beginning of 
his plan ; and fortunately enough has received from his spy 
the signet ring of Raksasa, an event which may be said to 
mark the beginning of the ultimate attainment of his aim by 
Cainakya. This portion of Act I forms the mukha-sandhi. 
Next in order is the pratimukha sandhi which combines in 
itself bindu and yatna.^® This covers the rest of Act I where 
the narration of the spy apparently supervenes the main pur- 
pose which is revived by what follows. Thus the forging of 
the document with a mention of the ornaments therein, send- 
ing avv^ay jof Siddharthaka with the document and the seal 
ring with some important instructions kept secret at this stage, 
and the absconding of Bhadrabhata and Bhagurayaiia and 
others— all these are in fact so many links in the scheme of Ca- 
siakya to fetter Raksasa. Pataka and Praptyasa form the 
Garbha sandhi^* which here covers the whole of Act II. The 
narration of Viradhagupta forms the pataka, which in this 
case appears again to throw into background the main pur- 
pose ; while the praptyiaa is found in 11. 2 and the following 
sentence, and also in II. 8 and the 'speech of R^asa that 
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precedes it. The next two Acts form the Vimarsa sandhi^® 
which combines in itself prakarl and niyatapti, which are to 
be found in Act IH and the conversation between Raksasa and 
his spy in Act IV respectively. The last is the nirvahapa 
sandhi"^ which is karya and phalagama put tc^ether. This 
occurs in the remaining three Acts. Act V accomplishes the 
avantara kaiy^^a viz. the nigraha of Malayaketu ; in the next 
Act is accomplished the main object viz. the winning over 
of Rakpsa ; while the last Act brings about the fruit most 
ardently wished for by Canakya viz. making R^sasa accept 
Candragupta’s ministership and thus making the latter's posi- 
tion secure and firm. It may be remarked here that Vi§akha- 
datta’s play rrfay be pointed out as one of the finest illustrations 
of the Sanskrit dramatic technique. 

We have now to note one more measure of economy that 
has been adopted by Visakhadatta in his MR. and thus suc- 
ceeded in creating a cobweb of entangling situations calculat- 
ed to keep up the interest of the spectator all through the play. 
It is the introduction of some very important things in the 
most innocent manner and making them serve several purposes 
one after another and pass through several hands. Thus in 
Act I is introduced the signet ring of Raksasa by making the 
spy hand it over to Caiiakya with full information about it. 
It is used there again to seal a letter which is to be later on 
used against Raksasa, and is then through Siddhiarthaka made 
to pass into the hands of Raksasa who is made to give it to 
his friend and writer iSakatadiasa with an instruction to use it 
in all further transactions. Before giving it to Raksasa, how- 
ever, Siddharthaka is made to use it to seal the ornament re- 
ceived by him from the latter. Thus the ring is used for the 
purpose of setting a seal to the letter and the ornament-box, 
both of which later on serve as evidence against Raksasa him- 
self. It has thus an interesting journey of its own in Acts I 
II and V. The ornaments of Parvatesvara come next. They 
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are introduced, (but not actually produced and shown on the 
stage), in Act I very innocently again' inasmuch as at that 
time we are hardly conscious of the great disaster that they 
are going to bring upon Rak^asa: in Act V. The very fact that 
Ciaiakya has sent Brahmanas of his acquaintance to receive 
them from Candragupta and asked them to see him with 
them, does give rise to a feeling that they are to form part 
of Cainakya’s machinery ; but we do not realize their impor- 
tance at this stage. Thus the ornaments naturally fall into the 
possession of Candragupta after the demise of Parvatesvara ; 
and from him through Visviavasu and his brothers they go to 
C^akya who arrange to send them to Malayaketu’s land only 
to be bought by isakatadasa for Raksasa whose fall they are 
to bring ultimately. These ornaments also we see passing 
through several hands and serving different purposes in Acts 
I, II, and V. Nor are the ornaments of Malayaketu any way 
less important from the dramatic ix>int of view. In Act II 
Malayaketu is made to send the ornaments from his own person 
to Riaksasa as a sign of friendship with a pressing request that 
Raksasa should put on the same. It is towards the end of the 
same Act that Rak§asa is made to part with it in his ecstacy 
at the rescue of his dear friend isakatadasa from the clutches 
of Capakya and the jaws of death. Siddharthaka is, however, 
made to seal the same with the ring of R^-^asa himself then 
in his possession and deposit it in the treasury of R^^sa 
himself with a plausible excuse. It is later on in Act V that 
we see Siddharthaka moving out with this ornament-box with 
R^asa's seal and trying to go out to Kusumapura apparent- 
ly on an errand of Rafc§asa, but without a passport. Natur- 
ally, therefore, he is caught and produced before Bhagura- 
yaaja who cross-examines him. Siddharthaka then cleverly 
drops the omament-box which is naturally construed by Mi- 
layaketu in the light of a statement in the letter recovered 
from him. Inspite of Rlak^asa’s explanation Malayaketu is 
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firmly convinced that RSk^sa was sending the ornament to 
Candragapta as a present accompan5dng the letter. The im- 
portance of the letter forged by Clinakya through sakatadasa 
can hardly be exaggerated. For it is this letter that turns the 
whole scale against Rak^asa by thoroughly prejudicing Mala- 
yaketu’s mind against him, and making Malayaketu construe 
other matters also differently in that light. This letter when 
it is read out in Act V throws a flood of light on the whole 
plan of Caioakya to cause a split between Malayaketu on the 
one hand and RSk^asa and his other Mleccha allies on the 
other ; and we are struck by the keen insight commanded and 
displayed by Qanakya in devising this plan almost on the spur 
of the moment in Act I. 

From the point of view of stage-craft we have to note in 
the MR. three different factors viz. stage directions, sudden 
shifting of scenes from one place to another, and the bifocal 
scenes. The stage directions refer not only to the speeches 
which may be svagata, prakasa or janiantika,^^ nor again to 
the entrance or exit of dramatis personae or the manner of 
their entrance or appearance on the stage, but even to the 
facial expressions and other signs such as the throbbing of the 
left eye. Some also refer to some noise behind the curtain. 
With these stage directions one will be justified in conclud- 
ing that the play is meant to be acted on the stage ; and 
this conclusion finds confirmation in the very opening sentence 
in the prologue. They also show that the stage had a curtain 
(screening the tiring room) which could be tossed aside^^ for 
the purposes of hurried entrance by a character on tlie stage, 
and also another short curtain called javanika with a window- 
like hole in it.^® This latter appears to have been moveable so 
that a person could stand screened by it as long as he wanted, 
iMt could set it aside at will and appear on the stage.®-^ 

Mixe than once in the MR. we see the scene of action shift- 
ing suddenly from one place to another. Thus in Act III, for 
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example, we find the scene shifting from the su^hga palace 
to the abode of Canakya, and from there again back to the 
palace. Similarly in Act V it shifts from Malayaketu’s place 
to Riksasa’s abode there, and then back again to Malaya- 
ketu’s place. Such sudden shifts in immediate sequence can be 
represented on the stage with the help of curtains only. Thus 
it follows that beside the nepathya and the javanika, the Indian 
stage was also equipped with one or tw^o more curtains which 
could be dropped or lifted according to the requirements of the 
play."^ 

The bifocal scenes pre-suppose a still further development 
in stage-craft. Thus in Act IV, for example, we>^ee how while 
Raksasa is holding conversation with Viradhagupta in this 
abode, Malayaketu and Bhagurayana standing outside are 
over-hearing them ^and passing remarks on what they hear. A 
similar scene occurs in Act V also with Bhagumyapa on one 
side and Malayaketu and Ksapaspaka on the other. In such 
cases the spectators are expected to witness all the persons on 
the stage (i.e. those inside as well as those outside) : but the 
persons on one side are not expected to see or hear the persons 
on the other side, and vice versa. Hence it follows that the 
stage must have been divided into two parts (right and left) 
both facing the spectators and separated from each other by a 
curtain. The stage in Ancient India thus appears to have been 
fairly well developed and equipped with curtains for different 
purposes. 

We now close this chapter by making a few observations 
about Viiakhadatta as a poet. It is clear that he can never rise 
to the height and sublimity of Kalidasa or Bhavabhuti. In 
prose as well as in poetry his is a laboured style, more befit- 
ting a scientific than a literary work. His prose abounds in 
technical terms, expressions, and ideas ; and though free from 
very lengthy sentences, or involved constructions, is yet full of 
compounds of varying length. His poetry is more artificial 
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still and hence more dlMcult also. This defect he has tried to 
make up by the width and depth of his scholarship, using a 
large number of alaiiikaras like upama, rupaka, utpreksa, 
sleija, arthantara-nyasa, aprastuta-prasamsa and sama;Sokti. 
He has also used a large variety of metres ranging from the 
anu?tubh to the sragdhara (among the samavrttas), only two 
among the visama vrttas viz. the mMyabharini and tlie pu§- 
pitagra, and the vipula and the pathya varieties of the arya 
meter. In this connection it may be observed that 
Visakhadatta in the MR. has shown a partiality for the 
lengthy metres like the sragdhria and the sardula-vikridita. 
Befitting the laboured style he has often drawn on nyaya, 
arthasastra, nitya and jyotih-sastra for his similes and meta- 
phors, and in several cases indulged in sle§a which becomes 
boresome when reduced to a mere word jugglery. Visakha- 
datta's style is rugged and forceful on the whole ; and he can 
hardly rank among the best Sanskrit poets with his occasional 
tautologies, and forced double entendre, though he may easily 
be admitted to stand very high among the stars of the second 
magnitude in the galaxy of Sanskrit play-wrights. 


% 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCIETY AS DEPICTED IN THE MUDRA-RAKSASA 

In an admittedly political play like the MR. it is but im- 
possible to find a full reflection of the society in all its aspects. 
But at the same time it is a matter of general experience that 
no literary work of, any value can be thoroughly devoid of any 
glimpses of the contemporary state of society. We may, 
therefore, make an attempt here on the basis of the glimpses 
available in the MR. to depict the social, religious and poli- 
tical conditions obtaining in the day of Vi:§akhadatta. 

Caste-system was not only fully developed but even had a 
thorough hold on the society. The Brahmapas were held in 
high esteem and respect by the rest of the society. On feas- 
tive and religious occasions they were invited for dinner and 
given good dakpnia. At obsequial rites the ornaments and 
other things belonging to the departed souls were given to them 
as religious gifts. Some Brahmanas were well up in politics 
and otlier ^astras and worked as ministers or even spies. 
Others were learned in the Vedic lore only ; and as a rule were 
notorious for their illegible hand.^ The Kayastha, on the other 
hand; was noted for beautiful hand-writing, though he seems 
to have carried little weight in the sphere of politics.^ The 
Vanik was generally noted for his cupidity, and amassed 
vast amount of wealth. When however occasion demanded it, 
he was also prepared to stake everything belonging to him— 
nay even his wife and children;. For the sake of a friend^fee 
would undergo any risk ; and would even consign himself to 
fire or hang himself to death just to avoid hearing the harrow- 
ing news of a friend’s execution. The worse side of the caste- 
system, however, is seen when we find that untouchability is 
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also present and that Caaidalas (and presumably persons of 
some other classes also) are regarded as untouchable.® 

Religious sacraments and observances are also casually re- 
ferred to in our play. Thus on festival days or on religious 
occasions like the moon-eclipse it was customary to ask Brah- 
manas to dinner and give them dals^iiiiia. Religious rites were 
also performed with reference to the departed relatives and 
even friends and allies, though sometimes such rites were de- 
ferred with a view to wreak vengeance on the wrong-doer.^ 
At such obsequal rites it was customary to give away to learn- 
ed Brahmanas the ornaments and other belongings of the 
deceased. Importance of religious gifts was generally recog- 
nized so mucif so that a man before immolating himself often 
gave away all his wealth to the poor.® 

The custom of anumarapa seems to have been fairly com- 
mon. Friends often consigned themselves to fire or hanged 
themselves to death for the sake of a friend whom they could 
render no active help in his worst calamity. Inspite of what 
Kalidasa and Bana have said against this custom of anumara- 
na, even women had recourse to this expedient in the full belief 
that to follow the husband in his death (or negatively, not to 
desert him at the point of death) is only a duty of a true 
wife|® Nay anumarana is nothing short of atmanugraha.^ One 
consideration which might prevail against this course is only 
a young helpless child. But there seem to have been cases 
where even this consideration carried no weight.® This custom 
does not, however, seem to have been compulsory for all ; and 
hence we find Malayaketu's mothers not immolating them- 
selves and continuing to live even after the death of his father. 
It is perhaps likely that the custom was prevalent more among 
the Aryas than among the Mlecchas. 

Nothing is known from the play as regards the forms of 
marriage prevailing at that time. But from a simile® in Act I 
it appears that a married woman was expected to be very 

M. I.— 9 ' 
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quietly and modestly waiting on her husband and the elderly 
persons of the family. Re-marriage seems to be allowed with- 
in the gotra or family of the deceased husband on certain 
conditions for all classes of people, and it was only women of 
low classes or character that transgressed this rule and took 
the liberty of marrying even outside the gotra of their deceased 
husband.^^’ 

Nor are theistic ideas wanting in our play. God Siva hold- 
ing both the Ganges and the sasikalia on his head is described 
as indulging in a crooked speech with his wife, the simple 
Parvat!.^^ Another stanza^^ describes his body smeared with 
bhasma, covered in elephant’s hide, and decked with a gar- 
land of skulls. God Vi^inu also is described as just waking up 
in his serpent bed, his eyes reddish and only half opened ; 
while the Varaha incarnation of the same god is referred to 
in the bhafata-Vakya.^^ People generally paid obeisance to the 
new moon,i5 ^nd the sun also was an object of worship.^® 

Partly credulous is the idea of the God of Death and his 
pata. Man can live only through his favour ; for it is he who 
snatches away the lives of all, even those of the devotees of 
other deities.^^ Yamapata is used as a means of livelihood 
even as we find it sometimes used even to-day. This only 
shows how people then had strong though credulous belief in 
the accounts of the tortures of hell described in puranas and 
and vividly painted in the yamapajta. Yama was helped in his 
work by Citragupta who kept a record of all the persons whose 
lives are to be snatched away 

Of the heterodox system only two are referred to in the play. 
Buddhism seems to have been in a flourishing condition and 
enjoying a general approval. The conduct of a Buddha was 
looked upon as being remarkably above reproach — nay even 
worthy of approbation!.^^ Jainism also was fairly spread; 
though it does not seem to enjoy the same honour and respect 
as its compeer. The sight of a fc^apainaka was considered an 
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ill omen.^® 'Hie main reason for this prejudice, however, seems 
to be the loathsome sight (bibhatsa darsana) that he present- 
ed, so much so that if he did not present a loathsome sight his 
appearance was not so much detested.^i On the whole, how- 
ever, people seem to have imbibed a spirit of tolerance to- 
wards of all sects — a. fact which generally may be said to be 
the badge of Hinduism, as can be inferred from the fact that 
even a k$apai>aka could not only be a servant and friend of a 
Brahmaiia minister, but be even his spy. 

Various credulous beliefs also are found to be prevailing. 
The moon-eclipse, it was believed, was caused by the wicked 
graha Ketu overpowering (and swallowing) the moon.22 
Feeding Brahmanas on such occasions was considered as a 
religious duty. The idea of ill omens also was present. Thus 
the sight of a serpenb^s or that of a K^apanaka was considered 
inauspicious. The same was the case with the throbbing of 
the left eye. 2 ^ Another such credulity is represented in the 
MR. by what is known as a pataka-stlma.^s The occurrence 
of several of these in the MR. and the remarks on those occa- 
sions passed by persons like Canakya and Riak§asa may easily 
be admitted as being suggestive of the belief of the generality 
of people in their prophetic powers. 

Among the family relations the wife was very loving and 
dutiful towards her husband. She gave her husband a hearty 
send off when he set out on a journey, and returned home 
after seeing him off upto a certain distance. During his ab- 
sence from home she naturally looked after the household and 
her children. When, however, the husband was going out 
never to return (as when being led to the impaling station) 
she would not return home. She would rather keep him com- 
pany even in his death leaving even her young children to the 
care of the Almighty, This course, however, was not follow- 
ed by all ; and in the MR. also we see the mothers of Malaya- 
ketu continuing to live even after their sad bereavement, pos- 
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sibly with a desire to see with their own eyes their son aveng- 
ing the wrong perpetrated by the enemy. Nor was the hus- 
band less loving or dutiful. Before going away from home 
he would, if necessary, arrange for the safety of his wife (and 
also children), and sometimes would even keep them with a 
friend. Though himself in adverse circumstances he would 
try to consol and cheer up his wife and also to dissuade her 
from immolating herself at least for the sake of the children 
if for nothing else. The father as a rule cared for the welfare 
of his children ; and if he chanced to meet an unusual kind of 
death, he would be always careful to impress on the mind of 
his son that he was meeting his end not for any fault of his, 
but for some noble cause. Character was the most important 
thing in his eye ; and his one desire was that his children should 
not think of him as a moral wreck. The son, on the other 
hand, was all respect for the father, and was also obedient to 
him. Naturally he would feel quite helpless at the idea of his 
going to meet an untoward end ; and would request him, if 
possible, to give him some last piece of guidance and advice, 
particularly as to what he should do thereafter. He would, 
of course, be all pride at the idea that his father has been 
upright all his life through and was sacrificing himself in the 
cause of a friend ; and would take it as a family vow. It is 
needless to add that mother was loving towards her children 
and served as a guide to him, particularly in the absence of her 
husband. When, however, caught between the Schyila and 
the Charibdis of two duties (that to her husband and that to 
her children) she would care more for the former and leave the 
children to the care of gods. 

More important still is a friend whose touch-stone is ad- 
versity. Very few indeed, are there who would even care to 
see a person in his adversity, much less speak to him a few 
consoling words or render any active help^^ Others merely shed 
tears finding themselves unable to render any active help.^^ 
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But truer friends would undergo any risk for the sake of a 
friend. They would remain faithful even at the risk of losing 
not only their wealth, or wife and children, but even their 
iife.2^ It is no wonder tlien if one left one’s wife and children 
in the house of such a friend before undertaking a serious 
task involving great risk. Friends, particularly when meeting 
after a long period of separation, naturally enough expressed 
their love -and concern for one another and, sometimes even 
went to the length of blaming one another for causing delay.^® 
This blame is, after all, only more apparent than real ; and 
soon the friends plunged into deeper matters acquainting one 
another with the important matters and events that they might 
have come to know during the period of separation. Some 
friends are so very loving and tender-hearted that they simply 
can’t bear the idea of having to hear the harrowing news of 
the execution of a friend ,* and to avoid it, therefore, would 
either consign themselves to fire or hang themselves to death.^^ 

Sometimes a friend might unwittingly do something which 
would bring a person into trouble, and thus create a misunder- 
standing about himself and his fidelity in the eye of that 
person. The more fortunate ones^^ among such friends may 
live to see the fog lifted ; but the less fortunate ones^^ might 
succumb to the evil effects of the misunderstanding without 
getting any chance of clearing themselves. Faithless friends, 
however, are not wanting. Outwardly such persons profess to 
be good friends and are sweet-tongued, so that they are hardly 
suspected to be otherwise than what they appear to be. But 
it is such so-called friends alone that by their alluring speech- 
es and talks often mislead a person and lead him to his ruin. 

There is nothing striking if a man risks his all — even his 
life — for a friend who has shown his friendship by similar 
actions. But the more magnanimous type of friend would go a 
step further and even forgive the insults and injuries inflicted on 
Mm by a former friend and ally, now turned into an enemy 

# . 
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Servants, as a general rule, appear to have been more faith- 
ful than otherwise to their original masters, though they may 
also be found to act treacherously to the masters in whose 
employ they put themselves under some pretext or the other. 
They are in all matters so completely subservient to their 
masters that they can't even make a free use of their sense- 
organs, and very often have to stifle their conscience.®® Na- 
turally therefore, several of them seem to be devoid of any con- 
science whatever, though there are a few who are yet subject 
to the pricking of their conscience, which, of course, they are 
obliged to suppress in view of their servitude. A servant, 
it seems, could have no sense of self-respect, and had to do 
any thing or assume any role — even the meanest one — in im- 
plicit obedience to his master’s will.®® A dog’s living is, indeed, 
a synonym for service in Sanskrit.®'^ 

Masters were, no doubt, very often quite considerate and 
even kind to their servants. But some masters like Canakya 
were more feared than loved. Masters were not, however, 
wanting, who were soft-hearted and would be touched to the 
quick at the sad plight of their servants. They were also ge- 
nerous and gave away presents to their servants for bringing 
some glad tidings or doing some good service. 

One more relation of which we catch a glimpse in the MR. 
is that between the teacher and the taught. The latter was 
generally all respect for the former ; and had great regard 
for his learning.®® He gave implicit obedience to his preceptor 
and in return received vidyS from him. There are, however, 
certain cases where disciples paid scant courtesy to their pre- 
ceptors and insulted them.®® though good pupils like Candra- 
gupta would look upon such m action as a grave crime.^^ 
The preceptor, on the other hand, seems to have had full 
control over his disciple, who often stayed with him. Natur- 
ally he would rather be short-tempered with his disciple, 
though some of his kind, being conscious of their defect, tried 
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to check themselves and appeared apologetic whenever they 
happened to fall a prey to it.'*^ 

We don’t get a clear idea of the various professions follow- 
ed in those days. But we find the play referring to some of 
them viz. Yamapalta, serpent-play, astrology, ‘medicine, and 
so on. The idea about these that we get from the play does 
not differ much from what we know of them even to-day. The 
same may be said about festivals in general as can be inferred 
from what we know of the Kaumidi festival. 

Flesh-eating was common ; and flesh was regularly sold in 
shops.^2 Drinking was looked upon as a vice, but at public 
festivals or on feastive occasions people seem to have indulged 
in wine to some extent. Woman and hunting are vices and 
were generally avoided by the people. Royal servants in parti- 
cular had to be above all these vyasanas ; and those who were 
found addicted to any of these were liable to be punished 
The play is steeped in a political atmosphere all through, 
and we not only come across several technical terms of poli- 
tics but even a very large number of political ideas as also a 
good deal of information about kings, ministers, and spies in 
particular. 

The king was an absolute monarch, and had full control 
over his subjects. Some kings, however, did not look to the 
administration themselves, but left it wholly to their minis- 
ters^^^ and remained engrossed in enjoyment and festivals. 
Such kings naturally were completely dependent on their mi- 
nisters, so much so that they were at times even insulted by 
the latter in case they questioned the accuracy or advisability 
of the course that was being followed. Under these circum- 
stances the kings had either to swallow the insult or punish 
the overbearing ministers. In fact the king could not only 
dismiss his minister but even sentence him to death,-*® though 
the latter course was only sparingly adopted. More generally 
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perhaps the affairs of the state were conducted by the king 
in consuitation with his minister. From the point of view of 
his relation with his minister thus the king was ether svaya- 
ttasiddhi, sacivayattasiddhi, or ubhayayattasiddhi. 

The commands of a king were proclaimed at various places 
{called gho^ania-sthianais) and were implicitly obeyed.^® Even 
the slightest disrespect shown to his command was sure to 
rouse his indignation, and bring ruin on the culprit. As a 
general rule the king was devoted to the well-being of his sub- 
jects ; and in return expected from them nothing but full 
loyalty.*^" Some kings, no doubt, were covetous and cared 
more for the wealth of their subjects than thing else. 
Rajiapathya, however, was in any case a very serious offence 
and would bring total annihilation on its perpetrator. Every- 
body therefore avoided rajiapathya (treason in general) at 
least to save himself and his family, if for nothing else.^® A 
king’s lot, however, was not considered to be very enviable, 
particularly if he would be a king in the real sense of the 
tenn.^9 

If the king was the first member of the state (pradhana 
prakiti), the minister was the next in order. In practice some- 
times he was all in all, particularly when the king remained 
completely indifferent to the affairs of the state. But even 
when the king was quite alive to his duties as a king, the 
minister had his own importance 'and responsibilities, so much 
so that it was he who was held generally responsible for any 
wrong committed by the king.^o jje was, therefore, as a rule 
expected to be not only shrewd and brave but also, above .all, 
loyaP^ to his king ; and it was not quite easy to find a person 
endowed with all these qualities. The idea that kings were 
often swayed by their ministers is hinted at by Visakhadatta 
by comparing the former with elephants or serpents and the 
latter with mahats or snake-catchers.^^ Ministers were ex- 
pected to be upright and disinterested, though some fell very 
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short of their requiremesnts and did nothing better than lavish- 
ing eulogies on their lord and bread-giver.^^ 

The fate of the state depended not merely on the king, nor 
again merely on the abilities of the minister, but on both, on 
their mutual and hearty co-operation and confidence. How- 
so-ever clever a minister may be, he is sure to be defeated in 
his aims and undertakings if he finds himself associated with 
an unworthy prince. Mutual distrust between the king and his 
minister always results in a political breakdown of the state ; 
while mutual confidence will lead even less talented ministers 
to success.^^ Thus inspite of the absolute monarchy that ap- 
parently was the rule of the day, it seems to have been held 
that the king should follow the rajadharmas and do every thing 
in consultation with his ministers. 

Spies are often described as the eyes of the king, and are 
of great use and importance in the political world. A spy was 
expected to be adept in languages of the different parts of tlie 
country and expert in assuming various disguises.^® This was 
but natural because he was required to go to different parts of 
the land and gather information by moving among various 
kinds of people. He generally assumed such disguises as would 
enable him to have a free access to any place, even that of a 
minister, and would at the same time be above all suspicion. 
And the best disguises seem to have been those of a snake- 
catcher, a yiamapaltika, or a religious mendicant-^ven bud- 
dhist or jain — or an astrologer who had access to all houses 
and could talk to all sorts of people high and low. Inspite of 
the detailed instructions that they received from their emplo- 
yers, the spies had often to use their own ingenuity and decide 
the course of action to be followed on the spur of the moment. 
They were, therefore, required to be men of good calibre. At 
times spies were required to get themselves employed in the 
service of the enemy and do their work very cautiously, some- 
times even at the risk of their own lives. The slightest mis- 
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take on the part of a spy in such cases would not only cost 
his life, but even frustrate the whole plan of his master and 
bring destruction on the state. Thus we see that spies had 
to play a very active part in the political world by wandering 
through different people under various disguises and gather- 
ing information, or by getting into the services of the enemy 
in different departments and waiting for an opportune mo- 
ment to carry out the instructions of their master. Implicit 
obedience and staunch fidelity were strictly expected from the 
spies and any one showing the slightest sign to the contrary 
ran the risk of being sentenced to death. 

Punishments seems to have been very severe — nay cruel 
Flogging was common and was generally resorted to for ex- 
torting confessions from a culprit and also for wringing the 
required information from him. Confiscation of all the belong- 
ings, imprisonment together with wife and children, and 
expulsion were the usual punishments for a person suspected 
of sedition. Nor is capital punishment less common. It gene- 
rally was awarded in the form of impalement ; but in parti- 
cular cases it took the form of poisoning, burning or bury- 
ing alive, or tying to the feet of an elephant.®® A person 
sentenced to death was led to the vadhya-sth^ dressed in red 
garments with a garland of red flowers and the sula on 
his neck®® through the main street of the town proclaiming at 
several places the crimes committed by him and also the 
punishment awarded to him. Offenders could as a genera! 
rule be ransomed with large amounts of money ; but this was 
not allowed in the case of persons accused of sedition, who 
could secure their release only by proving by their action that 
they were not seditious.®® Recluses and monks seem to have 
been exempted from capital punishment, the highest punish- 
ment in their case being expulsion from the land with disgrace. 
All punishments were given by the minister, but the capital 
punishment seems to have been a special prerogative of the 
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king®^ even when he has left the whole administrative affair 
to his minister. On feastive occasions all prisoners were 
.released unconditionally,® 2 

The army consisted of four parts, elephants, cavalry, chariots 
and infantry. Of these, however, the first two seem to have 
been more highly valued than the others.®® These togetlier 
with territory and treasure formed the strength of a king ; 
and hence it is these that these were always coveted and 
prized more than any thing else.®^ The sword and the bow 
seem to have been the most common weapons of war ; and a 
coat of mail was also common. The art of war-fare was not 
restricted to this or that particular class ; and even Brali- 
majoas appear to be quite well up in it. They even at times 
led an expedition themselves.®® The Mlecchas on the w^hole 
seem to have been held in a low esteem by the Aryas,®® though 
alliance between the Aryas and the Mlecchas appears to be 
quite common. Defeated monarchs were taken captives before 
the victorious kings who sometimes took a lenient view and 
ordered them to be released or even re-instated. But as a 
general rule it would appear that the principalities of such 
princes were annexed to that of the victor ; and even when the 
former were allowed to retain them, their position would be 
only subordinate to the latter. 

Among the flora and fauna our play mentions only the iion,®^ 
the elephant — ^particularly its two varieties vyala®® and eka- 
cara,®® the honey-making bees,"^® the ^rasa,^^ the haiiisa^® and 
the pea-cock.'® The geographical references’^^ in the play 
include Ona, Kuluta, Sindhudesa, Malaya, and Kasmira in 
addition to the city of Pataliputra, the mountain Himalaya, 
the rivers and the Ganga,^^ and the Southern ocean.'^® 

Besides the Hupas we find Sakas, Sabaras, Khagas, Gandhiras, 
and Yavanas^® mentioned by Vi^khadatta and referred to by 
the general term Mleccha, which would appear to have been 
applied to all foreigners in general. The concluding stanza of 
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the play tells us that the prince, during whose reign it was 
composed, had rescued the earth from the scourge of the 
Mleccha, who had harrassing it time and again.®® 

After this broad survey of the state of society as depicted in 
the MR. a few words must be said to do away with the mis- 
understanding that the MR. depicts a state of society marked 
by low morality. Such a conclusion regarding the state of 
society in general is vitiated by the fact that MR. is mainly 
a political play, and whatever morally objectionable actions 
have occurred therein, have one and all occurred in the sphere 
of politics only. It is, therefore, wrong on the basis of these 
actions to draw any conclusions regarding the- society in gene- 
ral outside the sphere of politics. If, on the other hand, we 
look to the other incidents and characters outside the political 
atmosphere and also the thoughts and actions entertained by 
the politicians themselves in their private and individual 
^ capacities we find the code of morality certainly very enviable. 
I Fidelity loyalty, truthfulness, firmness, sincerity, love and 
fellow-feeling, and the spirit of self-sacrifice are the qualities 
noticeable in almost every character high or low. Even those 
who have displayed the qualities of cruelty, treachery, infide- 
lity, ingratitude, falsehood and forgery have done so only 
out of some political reasons, and not for their private or per- 
sonal gain or animosity. Even these characters, it must be 
noted, in their personal capacities, divested of their political 
responsibilities and purposes have shown a high standard of 
morality as can be easily seen from the fact that minister of 
the position of Gaioakya lived in but a poor hut, and refused 
to bend even before the sovereign ; that a spy like Bhagura- 
ya'pa feels the sting of his conscience that he has to act trea- 
cherously towards the fully confiding Malayaketu ; that an 
ordinary spy like Samiddharthaka is enraged at the idea that 
he should be asked to commit the heinous act of murdering a 
good man like Candanadasa,®® that a poor spy like Siddhar- 
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thaka should faithfully hand over the signet ring of . Rak§asa, 
to his master Canakya without being tempted to melt it for 
himself ; that Rak^asa, so cruel in devising various means 
to get Candragupta murdered, should be touched to the quick 
by the sad plight of Viradhagupta that he again should 
show high appreciation of the worth of his very rival ; that 
even Canakya, hard-hearted and devoid of any emotion as he is,, 
should insist on his accepting the ministership of Candragupta, 
and should relinquish it in his favour ; or that R^§asa 
should desire that Malayaketu should be released in view of 
their past friendship inspite of his misconduct.®® Instances 
like these which can be easily multiplied by a perusal of the 
play, should be ^ough to brush aside any misconception about 
the moral level of the society of the day of the MR. And the 
impression gathered by these and such other instances is great- 
ly heightened when we take into consideration the virtues dis- 
played by Candanadasa, his wife and son, Vi^pudasa and *§a- 
katadasa. About the use of questionable means in the sphere 
of politics and the standard of morality revealed thereby it 
must be stated that even the twentieth century civilization 
with ail its boastfulness can’t afford to look down upon the 
ancient civilization with contempt. Can we not find d series 
of instances equally (at least, if not more) objectionable in 
the pages of the history of modern times ? What century and 
what land can boast (with truth) of its politics being, thorough- 
ly above such blemishes ? Power-politics is sure to abound in 
aich and even more blameworthy actions and events irres- 
pective of the civilization and moral standard of the society 
as a whole, at least so long as politicians are politicians first 
and human beings afterwards. 
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’TRfcffMl; 'Tn^fRfnS ^ 2ti^o(SW33^i3H5C: 1 
t^5^ ^555crt%icr ^ n p. 58. 

39 cf. 3r3T5I ^fFEt^fgcRd ^ ^=E3rR55q: I 52^5151 ^ 

^i%wf^rJT-. i P. 58. 

40 cf . f5 Tftis-. 52R^ ^^^535ri^f^ I Hg mm 

?F35r5S^ ?:t^ I P. 60. 

41 cf . gfcSnirTft^^oTcrftgsra: 5TtiIlI_ I R1^?EI 

5Rrc5I3 %(^32: 1 ( p. 24 ; ) also read: ( ^ ^5qi^fq^5l: t 
3irag > ftm 5R:6JTrftr i { p. 62; ) and 5rPTFc25TJ?ic#r wr ^^rjm^55^ 

fc5r imiPi g?r: a%5i ^ 

P. 64. 

42 cf. 'STT^ IPtyki 5f9fF5R;3i ^ 

^ I 3r45rg3qg'lT%f^l — 

I 

5fiTOI ^<»r 3T2cfI 2211: <1 p. 148. 

43 cf. <l<r4iitn'Ht>di^5lI'Tt ffnfe^ltt’^ 

#tlRI2:^ff222 1^ SSSTFcW H II. 23 cd. 

44 defines nqlf as follows:— 

3Tit2l5tifW ^ H.WSWiJ'®tfi[^'r< I 

3TftSq^: ^ q^tq: 5^5212^ 11 ?iT. 2. VI. 20. 
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In his Act III has made the maids of nf 

enact before her a play representing her early adventures with 
We have two more instances of Jr1i, one in 5^?- 

act VII and the other in xAct III. 

45 This is defined as — 

w, ^;Tr m i 

gM'i II %. I- 67. 

46 cf. ( t nr?r ii3fsrm5fi%cn:^ ^=rif#c^5uf^- 

et seq. P. 70 

47 cf. n \ ^?r; l et seq. P. 70. 

48 cf. I ffff mwi 

1 51 ^ qrtT'T^^nv-j-Tfi'f: i p. 7o. 

49 cr. III. 6 

50 cf. in. 7—9 

51 cf. III. 15 

52 cf. ^ iff 1 P. 90. 

53 cf. e?ffrcwg5r VWF5I tfJRJIfn:: l and also III, 20. 

54 cf . ( ^ I m 

tt552I%^5FW^RRPI^. f!^ I P. 92. 

55 cf. I -fesrerf^JT I and |%?r I 

P. 92. 

55 cf. vRFd i 

57 cf. 3^ ffi wr-# 1 P. 93.^ 

58 cf. 5:rg5f tpr ^rfd; i 

^IUTfqg^i%'c|iHWi?Tf 

5n5n^ 31; s^; i 

¥RriT 5f3B5!: 5r tr^ 

5F9c55t ^ dlw ft 11 P. 94. 

59 3m1i^ JW ^silrT^R^RiT 

3p%: 51%^ airir ! 

^ 5rc31^ ft !p5TftWTf^ 

^ ^sr 5 ff4 31 ftp# II HI. 33. 
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60 cf. ^ t tr^TfS^n’c^T: ^5TF1^ 

^ 5^ < P- 98 

61. cf. 3TCT: ^ i^Tid 5755^: 

sttl^ <33^=^ I P- 120. 

62 cf. ( sn^Bo^f ) ?ri‘ vTiSTi^ir, fiSTiff^cr; i jt 

d t^ iwr k: I I P- 106. It must, however, be noted 

that ^ i 5t| % g has offered a plausible ground for what he has 
proposed to do. cf. \ 5^*. I 

3i^«n ilicfi% rnow: ti iv. 8. 


5!i«n tt wwT?Kis5^i[i^ i 

11^ I ^ %'7W4 

sffST^lftd: I 

¥nS7Rui:— f JTR: ^ f#NTStr!T4: I ^iftStlRJTgoRFrtf i^iftdgilV 

57 ^g; — ¥i(S 7i't?®i, JRwro^trs^fira rajfcfJir j|c3rPiT^ t 

sTiSTWor; — I ^Ifr ^ =^;5?p i 

?r 5T^^55tTfc?ff 

=sntTIc3ro£d^^^H5T W I 

^RSHfsf^ f^^rkRd 1 tj# ^ 


ny^ll'g; — I SMcJfCT qiTI%R I p. 104. 

64 ( ariciRcrqi) JWl^T 5ii|g 5R(5RRT 

Jav^RRTi^ I ( ^ 5TI3^ ) p. 100. 

65 cf. I ^737, 1 

1 ( 11^ g^%>ir ?rf ^rt; ) p- no. 

66 cf. 5i^2c[Rf I l et seq. p. 110. 

67 cf. I Wdi I 'T^qcffrtctT: I et seq. 

p. no. 
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68. cf. It may perhaps be argued that the presence of a 
dear friend like is not unnatural in view of the fact that 

^^'is suffering from headache. 

69 cf. ^ i p. 114. 

70 cf. I I et seq. 

p. 114. 

71 cf. IV. 16-17, 

72 In fact it is alone who is shown to enter into 

the presence of with the remark i’ 

( p. 110 ) Nothing is here said about This may be 

interpreted to 'mean that did not accompany 

into presence. The same is shown again by the stage 

direction the dual wherein shows that besides 

and there was none else there. After IV. 17, 

.however, we get the stage-direction ' ^ ^ 

Jr5R%g: ^ ( p. 116 ) which would mean that was present 

on the stage while was engaged in conversation with 

Tim. 

73. cf. i IV. 21 d- 

) ; Also read 

5R[!?rS^r: I p. 10 f. 

75. e, g. The letter which got written by 

the STASIKS wich secured through and his brothers 

from the ornaments sent to by etc. etc. 

76. Ultimately perhaps the root of ^^’s defeat may be said 
to lie in a trait in his own character viz full faith or absence of 
suspicion or cautiousness as it may be described negatively. 
It is obvious that this trait in his character is responsible for 
several blunders committed by him. 

77 For definitions of and read : — 

11 


74. cf. \ ( p. 34 
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ci5^?T5^mF^ ?ft=Em5t5wf%?r: i 

II 1. 59 ff. 

78 This of TfigTRor is no less important from the dramatic 
point of view. It is owing (o its absence that Hi;(% is captivated 
and brought before who questions him in the presence 

of iT55Jf%5. It is here in fact that we evince a beginning of the 
fall of 


79 This situation, so far as stage arrangement is concerned, 
is similar to the one in the bifocal scene in Act IV. Even here 
’iTsq%g’s mind is adversely affected by the information that he 
gathers by overhearing the conversation between SfblTRjor 
and ^ 015 . 

80 cf. 

3TW et seq. P. 126, 


81 cf. ( srir 
rifSrrrssi^' frf- et seq. P. 126 f . 

It may be observed here that Tr5Rr%g’s mind has been very 
well prejudiced against in Act IV ; but yet { this remark of 
JT^%g shows ) the poisoning is not complete. This is what is 
accomplished by the bifocal scene here. 


82 cf. ^01^: — *1^: I 1 srfeT TP3r^P3r:5Ism 







?rf^5lt !TOf- 

I TI^fln^45I5t%i?l9id ?nSWRWI% %ITt 

g'qrai5:~5IP4 I f^57TO >5 
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83 cf. ^ f5RTt I P- 130 

84 cf. 3!%, g# ?r5J'q%5l^%?r I f^MSRrr I P. 130 

85 cf. 5712^11, 1 and ^ | 

P. 134 

86 cf. 2% m I fqiJTft 5^ qftqisjpg^sr 

I P. 136 

87 cf . ( f%^F^3T ) 3 t% fTi^r-i7?ii fRT m75rpr I 

sm S p. 136 

83 cf. ^STcMSpffsf^ TTTOfllili'cf ! 3TW SRT 

gw 25?# T#2#2W rfiT#: I P. 13S 

89 cf. (sTfcWigJJ^) 3T!2?TJRE5g^ 3Ic5Ic# 2 ^ rm: 

I ft; — 

2 IW ftr%g+p:^g gfef reqra 

sgi^ ^ vRtt' gg: gg^ gtwf ra^ i 
gg giw gggg^w; ^ gg^ 

gwfF-RTiStg ?g ^g^ ^n^gt {tJTf. ii 

sT^r fiiKWTOglgi^: siiif4!%|iglqwR2'i??i#i[ g w^?q%2ifi2 1 
P. 138 

90 cf. qftwf^gr: f ^[[#^ 27 : 1111 # °pra: i gg gwqgg#; 

gqgqf^ > argl gftg gjfR!%# ^riggn#^ \ p. 140 

91 cf. (sTicfpigq-) 3Ti%ff7'R gw ggg^g gi^Riff- 

F-ngq; i fg; et seq. P. 140 

92 cf. V. 13 

93 cf, ( ?gggjj^) f 4 g trg gtigiwg ^ gf 

qftf3gi% 1 P. 142 

94 cf.2w- — 3R%g#rwgt ’rgFigagi^wg: i g^ 

ggrR::! 

iCT%l: — ( ^gggq:) itfigt i p. 142 

95 cf. (i^gggg;) 3# gr%i5!^?5^;a^: I 
^sg g gig^j#^ pr g^ gg: 

5FR#g ?#^gwtt ^tgggg; i 
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Hit ;|5aT^^ ^ TTIH 

?RlT!tI, H ^ jf STTP^W^lli: W p. 148. 

93 cf. fin?: ^ 3TI%f I ^nffr^innRI: gfrtf: ' P. 148 

97 cf. — fUK, trfn^TfisqTflfton f^r I ¥R1 nn # 

1 p. 148 

98 cf. ^ 1^1 

?[T^: — ( 'STfWq;.) I et seq. p. 150 

99 cf. ( ndni?:) f%nn ??? i in%: n i 

ann^ et seq. p. 150. 

100 cf. 11^ : — nit fnq^Fnt 

— %n crfi snini^MRi: i 
11^:— %fPI5lS53IH.' 

— (gfwq^) %n5r nssnn^i n ^q-w sfrq%^; i 

^ ^nFmawifW: i §?n ftg^ 

p. 150. 

101 cf. 5[i^ i:r^ nrt i n55n%§: isn^i 

n? ir^s nn^cnnr •<N4^iiH- 1 p- 152 

102 cf. (nr%nn[) fi f%f qT{ifnn%5rqnl5R?nq(^n: 

?TOT siitnRiR nftjinnrain i f?:qriSi i 

^ n=55ift[ nqnpr n nq^i ^ ?fl?: nn*. 

^ ^dncn i 

^ %?ra: ¥i% — 

tcT^i^^nl^iciTO n^^'nnfn'n n %j: ii v. 25 

103 qiFn n^nsngw: nsn%g gnn%r 

551% iFn% I cm. 1% ffM?ci»TRq)5nqFn*^:%si5Ti%n^ 1 

fe5 (%: — %ncnT ifipnm nm i p- 155 

Also read ; — sn^'gr^is^^f ct n#snfm?i^nFnnqnii|cmlTM- 
'ni'iiqw 1 p. 158 

104 cf. cri^pfinft nra^i^ffrannr 5 w 

g^*%cT I p. 164 
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105 cf. 3T«rm m jt g 

I p. 164 

407 cf. per: — 3r4 p; ^ =eR5i^ jr < wiaiT = ^ q T % i 

i p.l72f . 

108 cf. arm ssrsir l a^pt^inc^rw: ' et seq. p. 174. 

109 cf. VI. 21 

110 cf. sp ftiTEm ^ 5T P^^OT i (p. 180) ; ang 81 ^- 

i-flira^ ftraRnt gpppfr i p. 182. 

111 cf. smf 5T g3i^Ripi^% ^ flMsfer I ?rsrr % 
et seq. p. 180.* 

112 cf. smr P4T# 57ipi 3T ?rsq%sf^ i p. 180 

113 cf. ^ iRrr^f coq^ i p. 182. 

114 cf. gp Tell srr^epr^ i p. i82. 

115 cf. eM ^TWTefsp^ 1 Jie^WTSWqill. I P. 182. 


116cf.iV. 4. 

117 cf. =?5=p^:— { ) 5WIc3T I 

— sTTPe^r, ?Tl?rTw f%r mi 


l^irgigeP^i 

— 'Eri', pigfM: I fe^qrR5J% i P. 184 

118cf.VI. 5. 

119 cf. qrsR i 


^ : q3l% 

91^1- %er ?ipr%<[TT^ieiT ^RI: ?!+ll'Wr!«rdl I 
%di^'«q^Tfi9TRrd«S: iWlSfro: <1^ 

¥frf[: %?r ^ %«n a^qTSflqr: i 


=qMP:— HT I 1 P. 186. 

120 cf 5JF53:^rSft ePT?^ 5014 5613^4 W %t%5f 

It I P.188. 
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121 1 

122 cf.yil. 9 

123 cf. VII. 10-11 

124 cf fife I II 3fIW?!: 

I 

I m Iltl: 

I 

IV 

1 cf. I. 11-13; III. 27-28; etc. 

2 cf. I. 21 also read: ^ 

?2fIinH 9^155^ I ( P. 160 ). 

3 e. g. The ornaments of and the ^ of 

4 This is clear from his argumentation in Act Hi. 

5 PP. 28 f. 

6 cf. I. 15-16. 

7 cf. VII. 7; U. 19. 

8 calls him and |S (cf. P. 26); and 

also advises his son to stay in a =gpiiwi%lfer ( cf. ?. 182 ). 

9 cf. III. 15. 

10 cf. sTtiRtrem, I wi ww, HTf I m% mi 

et. seq.; also cf. VII. 8 where he appreciates Alsoreatf 

mi mi i and the stanza that follows { P. 32 ). 

11 This is shown by the almost identical remark that he passes 

at what is done by his spy ( P. 20 ). and also by (P. 50 ), 

12 cf. I, 15. 

13 cf. I. 14 and the preceding speech of m'WiI. Also cf. 11. 20 

and the preceding remark of and Also read II. 22. 

14 cf. 31% I ( ^ ! ) P. 48 

15 cf. II. 16; V. 21; VI. 7; 15. 

16 cf. P. 42 f. 
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17 cf. 51^^: I W fril^F^TOTf^ ^ I Sf?r 

^WdlftRf I ( P" 140 )• 

18 cf. 1 ^ i et. 

seq. P. 146. 

19 cf. 51^52^ STcqTJft^ 1^^: I ( P. 188 ). 

20 cf. His request that 3^553?%g’s life should be saved. (P, 192). 

21 cf. HI. 21 . 

22 cf. ll: frm ?9^%^5ftraFrRH, ' and the 

following stanza. ( P. 70 ). 

23 cf. |?I^I«5r[T| ?r3ra^'Rklcfr^%?^ ?KW: I and the following 
stanza. ( HI. 5 ). 

24 cf. in. 7'-9. 

25 cf. w; ^ 1 3RTT 

^3[-. ^na5?TI^3T^ I =313^17^ g JTqdW'T'fti^I I ( P. 28 ). 

26 cf. fis TH ^ 5 ^% 1 

( P. 12 ); OT: 5ff%^T31rnH%^ 1 % 5R>RF%5Fr 1 tP. 80) 

27 cf. III. 12 ; 18 ; cf. VII. 14 w'here also suggestively 
compares and 

28 cf. 3T^ 3%€S^3T I I and the following 

stanza. ( VI. 8 ). 

29 cf. His soliloquy in Act IV.( P, 102 ). 

30 cf fJTPitr?J37mT^ 5^Kl^fcTT# ai%n^ I 

( P. 44 ). 

31 cf. VII. 14 

32 cf ^^siCiTTrWrjfJT^rRaffciRT m- 

^ fllcTT 5Kr5#3r^ fsqiTO: l (p. 42). 

S3 P. 24 

34 P. 146 

35 cf. ^'q' ?:f^: 1 ^: | 

csj^c^nawi" jpjr: 3T3Tr 

SiI<ilT g? JT ra^n: II I. 25 
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36 cf. \ ^ 

I ( p, 60 ) 

37 cf. 3IT^, 3T3i q ^ p: t 

(P. 180); ^ irawr ^TT^r |:T%cf qft3RTf3?PP=% I aiRpf 
ftifwr ^ ing^'JfiRoi i ?fci; i% i (P.1.82); 

3?^ ¥ri^ T^'ll^^(^^;^^^^iTr i p. ( 182) ; 

srrfCT, sRiri f^fcTF cf^rr I%?i3ig^i ( P. 184 ) 


38 cf. P. 10 , 

39 cf. 3T3T i ' cf^n 1 ( STOHl) SRtcf 

5tsw5ifls?3i frn% qt^f 3f^{TiiTc3r?q mii i 

sferfrmcsrm vnogpir^ s«rrq§r^ 1 3?^ q 
JRT3W 5t|Nt^i (p. 62); sfTqT^fn# 3r«n ^^rromq^ 


i^F33T Jm% 33 t; qro^gir a%5i • 

40 cf. V. 1 . 

41 cf. 

42 cf. %Tr t 1^ 3 : 1 ^ S)raf3fcciT 

<Tt3?pi ?R53T^: I ( P. 10 ) 

43 P. 104 

44 P. 128 f 


(p. 64) 


p. 160 


45 p. 134 ff. 

46 p. 146 

47 p. 132. 

48 cf. tsiJM fnr^llWJ'tNKTdl# Tfeip- 

3i^: I ( p. 144 ). 

49 cf. V. 4 and the preceding remark of ^nj^PpiT ( p. 126 ). 

50 p. 12. 

51 cf. e. g IV. 19 and 20. 

52 p. 118. . 

53 cf. 3T% ^ 3|g3(%gfd% ^ ‘ ^ fcr#sf^ I ( P- 130 ). 
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54 cf. VL4;V. l;andIV. 3. 

55 cf. p. 180 f. 

56 cf. cira I (p- 182). 

57 cf. 

58 cf. 

59 cf. ^^1^ £f. 

60 This and the next paragraphs are based on Allardyce 
Nicoll’s ‘The Theory of Drama’ ( 1931 ). 

61 p. 10. 

62 Even ^TT^IW, it should be noted here, calls him iaFTf^. 
cf. p. 8. 

63 cf. ^ l 

(p. 192). 

64 cf. 31%, SFTfRrRFUcJrcr^: %q- HflcHHI — 

%?Tr fT55^3I % U VII- 8. 

CHAPTER V 

1 According to spOT the plot of a drama may be 

( or derived from history ), 3?TRI ( imaginary ) or fer ( i. e. 
partly historical and partly imaginary ). gpilRjsr says that the 
plot of the is of the first variety, cf. sPsTOcTO^- 

qi^rn«fT U 3. 1^-1^. 

2 cf . ^ ¥ri%®jn%T gq^rag^; grii: » 

3? ^qt qr^qf^r q^ q^riq-. m srf qqi: ii 
qq q3^f|3r-. i 

qtrqr^j^tflsf ?F3%sfq%^ ii 

qFRRr XII. 1. 10 f. 

Also cf. qig® 99. 326 If. 

3 The author of the seems to have held ff3;«n 

as the source of the piW?r: cf. m llrqi«ng? ' 

M.I.— 11 
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fcjrf ilwPT ?rg^[ ^7: ii 


75537: ^stt =7iot7%7 JilisRrr 11 

IIC^TRT I 55I^7W^ p. 34. 


4 . Cf. ^ ^ 7 W 7 J 73 Rr 3 R 7 I 7 5 ^: I 
: ^ fciT. II 

3T%rir, p. 431. 


5 cf. JreqT^TRT#®! 7^:57^7^77: I 
7717 377: ?ft7I7.S77T 757777: » 
l^TTTff 75771771 7: 5 RT; Tt^TTTTT: I ” 

TTRIPC 375517 T^ISHR II 
5fi^Ifrii7 ^fRPr^IUmfTT^: I 
7 77 ? 7 ^ ^ 7 % II 

^17557; quoted by 3(37^17. 


6 cf. 71777X11. 1.8-15; 71^99.326-333. 

7 For the Greek versions of this story, Read Dr. Raghavan, 
g5R][^aE7T, Introduction, pp. 78 ff. 


8 cf. II. 7 and VI. 6. 


9 For the early life of 755311 based mainly on the Jain 
sources and copious references to the other sources, cf. B. C. 
Low Volume, Part I. pp. 590-610. Also read Dr. Raghavan, op. 
cit, pp 68 ff. 

10 It is curious to note that though generally ^5n?a57 refers 
to 755SB as #17, in one place ( II. 6 ) he has called him #t4g7. 

11 cf. n. 7 and VI. 6. ' 

12 Inspite of all attempts to explain this term, it must be 

admitted that it was generally regarded as not being very 
commendable, as is clear from the remark, ‘ 77. 

5i^7f7 ITT^^SH: I’ Act III. 
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13 cf. acM ar *Tiq! ?)H • 

asrrar i a?f: irsis^ i ^ a^fnr eit^ 

3T4?n^ III. 4. 

14 cf. f32I msTRlt ^"l%r I MR. VI. 5. 

15 has given the circumstances under which all 
prisoners are to be released, at ar^i^ II. 36. 

16 Abhinavagupta in his commentary on the has 

quoted from a^fraM^, a play on the same story apparently 
as that of the composed by ¥fffr. This play, 

when it comes to^light, might throw good light on some of the 
problems concerning and his 


CHAPTER VI 


1 p. 84 ff. 

2 p. 20, and p. 42f. 

3 for def. see I. 67 

4 pp. 20, 22 and 24. 

5 p. 100. In fact recognizes in as 

6 cf. I 

7 It may be observed that the; distance separating Kusuma- 
pura from the capital of Malayaketu is over a hundred yojanas 
according to IV. 1 which reads ^(5r»RRi in some editions. 

8 pp. 22, 26, 32 (twice), 34 (twice), 84, 136 (twice) and 140. 

9 cf. I. 6. 

10 The festival is; referred to as <Ti|vri^ ( Full-moon festivaj,. 
atm. 10.) 

. 11 cf. IV. 19. 

12 cf. 3l?r FRf^cTRM'TOcr^ I ( p. 102). 

13 p. 66. 
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14 Cf. IV. 16-17. 

15 cf. 

I ( p. 124 ). 


16 In fact hears the tumultous cries of joy raised by 
=^^3^ ’s men at ’s capture in act VI. cf. ^ 


17 The time required for going from to ibji%’s 

capital can be roughly calculated from the fact that Act I is 
separated from Act III by at lest one month ( i. e. from one 
qtfSiin to another ) which, therefore, is approximately the period 
required for a man to make a return joumey^rom one place to 
the other. 


18 cf. 3 Tt 4, '^^#:Tl%r ^RfSillTh I (P- 142). The last visit 
that iraq%3 paid to was in Act IV ( p. 102 ), 

19 p. 172. Also see p. 160. 


20 cf. JRfN[3 I irqT#qior#q'tfHlS ftq 
IF53 I ^ 1^1%^ ’ lit 1 rB 

' : I f5fW?3i 3^ I ( p. 156 ). 


21 cf. p. 10. 

3T%Ifg'Jr; W rlHIcn: I ‘ 1-1 ^ 

23 cf. S{WU-. qw 1 

il: U^l^ 


24 cf. 3T^SJf?R: m 'raiWlRUn'fclT: I 

5rpp% 5;^: m ^epw. ii 
?lft I 

5^43^5% ?nq'3#'TOfrt: n 1 .^'=^— ■=iv 

25 cf. 


26 cf. 1-^°. 

27 cf. 1-^^. 

28 cf. where it is named 






i 
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29 cf, 

30 This paragraph is based on statements made by 
in his commentary on the 


31 These are defined as follows:- 

51^ i 

3p=4iwiw5^®t 5ra:^3n®riTP% ?:®r?Tif^r^ ii 

32 cf. The stage-direction 5r%r 921%^ ( p. 184 ). 


33 cf. The direction 

;gioi^: 1 (p. 186). 


34 cf. The stage direction 



I (p. 186). 


35 The existence of other curtains, which could be dropped or 
raised when necessary is also proved by stage-directions which 
make a person enter the stage seated on a seat 
sfRFWO [p.74] together with pp. 98 and 138), or 
followed by P. 40 ) another person or persons. 


CHAPTER VII 




1 cf. ^lf^RT8§RtW( 

(p.22). 

2 cf. gjpjFT tnWI I ( p. 16 ). 

3 cf. i^SR, ff JIT ^5t|3Fr|% l ( p. 186 ). 

4 cf. The solUoquy of in Act IV, ( p. 102 ), 

5 cf. 5[Tn^rf^dlo# 3 ^ a^purr 

(p. 168 ). 

6 cf. 8Ttt 2m I ( p. 180 ). 

7 cf. anicfligsrCr ( p. 182 ). 

8 cf. mi 1 m 
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> ( p. 182 ). 

9 cf, HBT: fHR#«rarWfra^^-dIW^; ^ SWrfeTftoinsiJTiai- 
srfedT 

m =^11714 diniRJT awiiri^i ^Idr i ( p. 20 ). 

10 cf. 5i%5n?^2R>ra^ %rRit 1 vi. 5. 

11 cf. 1. 1 
12cf. I. 2 

13 cf. III. 21 

14 cf. VII. 19. 

15 cf. VI. 10. 

16 cf. 3T^ 3T^({iR5Hfl »pridPI.¥nFR: I (p. 120) 

17 cf. I- 17-18. 

18 cf. Jfirn^T f^ifilH': 5Wl| 1 1. 20 

19 cf. fSRWft' %l%d I VII. 5. 

20 cf. ^?f aiFTE^ I 3^ jw i 

I ( P. 122 ). 

21 cf. — [ sdciTOH. I W iroJRr 

I 

f\. ... 

g^: — I 

i[r^: — ( JTOIJi;.) f 5I%PI I ( p. 116 ). 

22 cf. I. 6 

23 cf. ( dFr#?q5^ 3iiwid*j;) m a«rJi^ ?pf2[#w 1 

(P.44) 

24 See pp. 44 and 100, 

25 See pp. 20, 22^ 24 and 100. It may be noted that 
actually designates this as 

26 cf. The conversation between and his wife in 

ActVII(pp.l80ff). 

27 cf. I (p. 180). 

28 cf. sr^TIciWr ^ 

^I«J3Sd! WJT3»r3®l% I ( p. 180 ). 
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29 cf. p. 32 

30 cf, fcf: (p- 154) 

31 cf, 3fmiHi^licrs^i Jf 

^SiRiTFra-- 1 ( p. 168 ) ; %iiFr ^ ?n#s^: i 

VI. 16 ; and ^ q- qRcJjqgsq 

M ?tTR:rm^n^: i ( p- i72 ), 

32 Like 51153^ whose innocence was happily conveyed to 
later oa in Act VII. 

33 Like the allies of sentenced to be killed at 

the end of Act V. 

34 As done by in the case of 

35 cf. V. 4. 

36 See p, 160. 

37 cf. III. 14. 


38 cf, fin Ijst, l and 

‘ l(p. 14) 


39 cf. q % g^5Ti^'TO^% HI. 33. 

40 cf. € ^ iPTf qjqqft' ( p. 70 ); and III. 33. 

41 cf, ^FrlrJri^^ik 5qii^qi% i g 

1%®^ I ( p. 6 ). 

42 cf. jTRsqr: jtgsfRT gig^fr V. 22. 

43 and have been apparently dismissed because 

they were ( p. 86 ). 


44 Such kings are technically known as 



45 That is why is afraid that 37^‘q%g would order 

to be put to death. See p. 132, 

46 cf. 5tRFf ^ I ( P- 72 ). 

Also read III. 22 and 23. 


47 cf. iftcrr«r; ai#«r: gsrpr: t ( p. 28 )j 

T: l (p. 28). 
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48 Cf. VII, 1-2. 


49 cf, ^ H irm 
the stanza that follows. ( p. 70 ). 

50 cf. ^ f# fq: I III. 32. 

51 cf. ^ SOTT ^q^.. j. i 5 _ 

52 cf. III. 32 ; II. 1. 

53 cf. m. 14 ;and VI. 12. 

54 cf. VII. 14, 


55 cf. srfSrsrsT: I ( p. 10 ). 

56 e. g. sWRfJ. 

57 cf . m- ^ 

1 ( P- 152 ). 

59 cf. sri^5ri^ ^ 

fil^I ^ I ( P. 178 ). 

60 cf. PP. 172 ff. 


61 cf. trqi;^ I ( P. 34 ). 

62 cf. fSRT i^SRTT I VII. 17. 

63 cf. II. 13-14; and IV, 16-17; VII. 15. 

I "( P. 138 ); also see Nos, 57 and 58 above. 


65 cf. 


T5r?f^![r3r- 


I ( p. 158 ). 

66 cf. 3iir T%=E®?3T I f?T: et seq. ( p. 162 ), 


67 I. 8; VII. 6; III. 22. 

68 III. 32 

69 1-27 

70 II. 11 

71 III. 7 

72 III. 20 
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73 in. 8. Besides are mentioned gsrift ( I. 8 ); gsiTf ( III. 11 ); 
^ ( III. 21 ); ^ and TRJC ( VII, 6 ). 

74 cf. I. 20; V. 11; and also p. 48. 

75 III. 19; also is mentioned at IV. 17. 

76 IV. 16. 

77 III. 9. 

78 III. 19. 

80 cf, I VII. 18. 

81 III. 15-16. 

82 P. 126 ' 

83 P. 160 

84 P. 18 

85 P. 48 

86 II. 19; VII. 7. 

87 PP. 190 f. 

88 P. 192 
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